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Man 
A Trilogy 


_ We live at a time when Man, created in God’s 
image, no longer even believes that there is a 
God and who therefore is left to his devices to 
create a god after his own image. He deifies 
himself: but this new humanism only produces 
thoroughly de-humanized beings, who ap- 
proximate to the machine’s mass-products; 
soulless automata, whose perfection is meas- 
ured by the velocity with which they can hurtle 
themselves through space. In the witty phrase 
of Chesterton’s, our age has exchanged for be- 
lief in an invisible God, belief in invisible vita- 
mines. It has come to accept, that to change 
man’s nature one has but got to change the 
color of his shirts; it has dethroned reason and 
replaced it by an emotionalism, which is com- 
pounded of equal measures of sentimentality 
and brutality. Man, who was to make the 
world subject to his reason, finds himself en- 
slaved to the world in the very measure, that 
he is no longer subjecting his reason to God. 

Perhaps it is therefore not otiose to recall 
what man really is, and to show once more, 
how the sanctified commonsense of Catholic 
Realism alone can satisfactorily account for all 
the facts—be they of the past, the present or 
the future. 

* * * 


MAN 
~ 1. Specimen of the Human Race 


Man is subject to three sorts of tensions, each 
the result of two contraries. The first contrast 
found in him is that between his body and his 
soul; the second, between his individuality and 
his gregariousness; the third, between his tem- 
porality and his eternity. Each of these con- 
trasts is of the very essence of his being: not 
accidental disturbances to be removed, but po- 
larities to be harmoniously reconciled and mu- 
tually integrated. 

To use another illustration, we might say 
that the point “I” moves in three different 
planes. In the first, somatic, plane, AA ope) 
specimen of the human race, exhibiting a body 
which will be examined by the anthropologist. 
In the second, social, plane, “I” is an individual 
member of a human society, setting up. psycho- 
logical relationships and expressing itself in 


material by-products, which concern the sociolo- 


gist. In the third, spiritual, plane, “I” is a per- 
son, intellective, immortal, destined for the com- 
pany of God: in which respect he will be studied 
by the philosopher and the theologian.. We 
might imagine this “I” as the apex of a tetrae- 
der: though logically distinguishable in a three- 
fold manner as specimen, individual and per- 
son, he is the one point common to the three 
triangles which lie in three different planes and 
which together form a fourth triangle, which 
in its turn is but the subjective “I” as pro- 
ape objectively into concrete actuality— 
us: 


Ky, 
S 
= 
This tripartition of human nature is usually 
called body—soul—spirit: but the terms speci- 
men—individual—person are for our purpose 
clearer and add some shades of meaning which 
will be found useful, as we go along. For man 
is not simply the mixture of three ingredients, 
but the unity of a threefold polarity, as we said 
at the beginning. Thus, if we call the three 
ribs of our tetraeder body, soul and spirit, the 
first upright triangle will be seen to be the re- 
sult of the interplay of two factors, somatic 
and psychic; and their product, the material 
side of man, though we call it “body”, is not 
merely a body, in the sense that we would speak 
of the body of a star, an oak, or a monkey. The 
second upright triangle is the social field, 
bounded by psychic and intellectual characters, 
which together make up the second side of the 
triangle “Man’”—his soul in its temporal aspect 
and environment, in which, though a rational 
soul, it seems predominantly earth-bound. Fin- 
ally, the third upright triangle is the spiritual 
plane, which, however, is not that of a pure 
spirit, but of a corporeo-spiritual creature, 
wherefore we note that this triangle has for 
two of its sides “spirit”? and “body”, both of 
which are destined for that supernatural life, 
which forms the third side of the basic tri- 
angle “Man.” 
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‘SOCIAL. 


We thus have already obtained quite a num- 
ber of correspondences, which we may tabulate 
as follows, showing Man to be: 


Body, Specimen, Materi- Anthropology, Genetics | 


al | Soul, Individual, So- Ethnology, Sociology, 


cial | Spirit; Person, Economies, Politics | 


Studied 
respectively 
by 


Supernatural. Philosophy, Theology. 


The important thing to remember, however, 
is that all this is good enough, if treated as 
merely diagrammatic, but not as really expres- 
sive of the constant, living interplay in that 
complex being, Man, who can only logically be 
dissected in this manner—who, on the other 
hand, must thus be logically distinguished, if 
we are to understand his nature. Thus for in- 
stance man, as a specimen of the human race, 
has certain habits, mere material reflexes of 
his; as individual of a human society he is sub- 
ject to certain customs; whilst as a reason- 
able person he obeys laws. Nothing seems 
clearer: until we discover that original sin is 
itself a “‘habit’’, a hereditary disorder in the hu- 
man body, or rather, a disposition to disorder- 
ly movements! This disordered human nature, 
transmitted from father to son through all the 
ages, no longer keeps the sense of touch, etc. 
in stable equilibrium; this unbalanced sense of 
touch (a somatic character) gives rise auto- 
matically in the instinctive parts of the soul 
to the libido (a psychic character) which on 
her part produces in the reasonable will of man 
concupiscence (a spiritual defect). 

If this is a striking example of how even a 
material habit of the flesh can provoke spiri- 
tual rebellion against God’s law, others abound, 
proving, both how much Society influences the 
Person, and how much the human Person in- 
fluences Society. On the other hand, these 
relative influences must not be confused: a 
great number of the most current “racial? fal- 
lacies, for instance, are the result of a con- 
fusion between social and genetic concepts. 
Customs, tradition, tools, dress, art, institu- 
tions, gestures, language: “all these are part of 
the social environment of human beings; they 
are not inborn, but have to be learnt or built 
up by experience; none of these can serve as 
any criterion of racial affinity between peo- 
ples.”!) Yet how often are they adduced as 


1) I quote from p. 271 of a most excellent treatise on 
human genetics by such world-renowned scientists as 


self-evident criteria and as proof positive of 
“racial inferiority”’! : 

The great danger to guard against in this, 
as in all truly scientific investigations, 1s the 
impatience, which oversimplifies and jumps at 
too easy general conclusions. This impatience 
leads to monistic theories: either materialist, 
as e. g. in our case the idea that psychological 
traits inhere in the germ plasm handed on from 
father to son; or spiritualist, as the presump- 
tion that psychological qualities have nothing 
whatever to do with the body, in which they are 
observed. The truth is, that body and soul in- 
fluence each other reciprocally, but mediately 
and often very indirectly indeed. The soul is 
not an effect of the body, but on the contrary 
the spiritual principle which gives unity to the 
millions of cells, of which the human body is 
composed and makes it to be what it is—a hu- 
man body. This principle is one and admits 
of no difference; it is created by God out of 
nothing, every time that a human being is to 
be born: but it is individuated and made what 
it individually is (i. e. different from all other 
individuals) by the matter which it is divinely 
made to ensoul. The soul, so to speak, moulds 
the body and makes it its own: but in so doing, 
the soul is making itself—the “I” is engaged 
upon “the making of me.” ~— 

But the inherited germ-plasm, by individuat- 
ing the soul, does not imprint upon it certain 
characters: it only offers it opportunities for 
realizing certain potentialities already latent in 
the soul. It offers an instrument upon which 
the musician will play; it limits his play, to a 
certain extent, to a single mode of expression: 
and yet, musical genius is not the outcome of 
the instrument he uses. We have already seen 
how Original Sin has rendered all instruments 
out of tune and we can therefore a priori con- 
clude that there will also be various forms of 
actual sin which will affect adversely the germ- 
plasm and may tend to psychological impedi- 
ments in the progeny. But it follows, that the 
material element in human nature really has 
only a negative function: that of eliminating 
alternatives in the normal way; and that of de- 
priving man (who thereby becomes abnormal) 
of certain powers meant by God to be natural 
to him. | 

The positive function of moulding the soul 
is not incumbent upon its body, but upon other 
souls. The most important characteristics of 
man—his temperament, mentality and intellec- 
tual life—are directly related, not to his bodily 
inheritance, but to the social environment, into 
which he is born. Unimpeachable observers, 
like Messrs. Huxley and Haddon?), assure us, 
“that there is simply at present no evidence 
worthy of being called scientific which is cap- 
able of demonstrating the correlation of psy- 


Julian 8. Huxley and A. C. Haddon (“We Europeans— 
Survey of ‘Racial’ Problems.” pork 1985). meses 
2) L. ¢., p. 68. 3) Ibid., pe 146. 
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chological characters and ‘race’.” Biologically 
considered, man is a quite unique animal, whose 

outstanding characteristic is his capacity for 
transmitting experience without recourse to 
physical inheritance.’’?) 


On the contrary, it is not so much the body 
that positively influences the soul, as the soul 
that influences the body! I will here only allude 
to such artificial deformations of the human 
body as the sugar-loaf skull of the Mayas, the 
crippled feet of the Manchus, the wasp-waist of 
Victorian women. Far more important are the 
more indirect and at the time often quite un- 
known influences on what seem “racial” char- 
acters. Vitamin A, for instance, is needed for 
growth: absence of it in the food of a people 
tends to stunt the growth of their bodies; sys- 
tematic consumption of food, containing it, 
raises their average stature. According to Dr. 
Ales Hrdlicka (cf. his “The Old Americans’, 
written in 1925), the socalled “American” type 
is similarly the result, in the last instance, not 
of genetic, but of social factors, regulating 
food, exercise, mode of life, etc., etc. In another 
way, human pigmentation, especially of medi- 
um fair types, is a good example. The same in- 
dividual who would be almost white, if rarely 
exposed to the sun, can become a rich brown 
color under certain conditions of exposure—i. e. 
pigmentation was latent in their material make- 
up, but needed an exterior stimulus to show 
itself. This does not exclude the fact that cer- 
tain types lack this potentiality really. 


The fact is that to modern biology, a physi- 

eal character is not a unit, nor is it unchange- 
able, nor is it in the strict sense of the word 
inherited. It is the expression of the action of 
a certain combination of ‘genes’ (which alone 
are truly inherited) in a certain environment. 
Therefore the dark skin of people inhabiting 
hot climates, though due to the tanning effect 
of the sun, is not directly due to the transmis- 
sion of an acquired character, but to the pro- 
gressive selection in a mixed population of in- 
‘dividuals, who have a gene for tan in their 
make-up—owing to the greater protection 
against the sun’s actinic rays which they enjoy 
over fair types in such an environment. 


The emphasis in this sentence should be laid 
on a “mixed population.” For the most import- 
ant fact emerging from modern Genetics is that 
the human race is not only absolutely mixed, 
but that it is meant to be so. Owing to man’s 
unique mobility and tendency to migrate, no 
sooner have some physical traits become dis- 
tinct, than they get all mixed up afresh and in 
a new way, through infiltration or assimilation 
of other ethnic groups. According to the Men- 
delian laws of inheritance (which we cannot 
discuss here, but which have completely super- 
seded the fancies of early Darwinists and 19. 

Century Evolutionists) man’s genealogical 
“tree” is quite different from animals’ family 
trees: these constantly branch off and diverge, 


whilst man’s not only diverges, but equally con- 
verges—man’s history showing a constant twin- 
rhythm of convergence and divergence; pro- 
ducing ever new combinations and re-combina- 
tions, which on the one hand provide the hu- 
man race with a variety of bodily types, quite 
unknown in any animal species, and on the 
other assure a rigid unity, which prevents the 
admittedly single human race from ever becom- 
ing a number of distinct, races. 

We thus conclude that the material side of 
Man, taking him singly as a specimen of the 
species Homo sapiens, is very peculiar indeed. 
This human body, which seems so gross, so 
solid, so unyielding, is seen to be indeed as soft 
clay in his Maker’s hands: and not his Maker’s 
only, Who created him out of nothing antece- 
dently like him, but, by delegated power, in the 
hands of those human soul forces also, which, 
conscious or unconscious, social or individual, 
intelligent or instinctive, for good or for evil, 
dominate this human body and make of it what 
it is intended to be: an instrument for the mak- 
ing of himself and—others. 

H. C. E. ZACHARIAS 
Geneva, Switzerland 


Racial Betterment 

Modern schemes for the improvement of 
social conditions, especially when they attain 
to widespread popularity, are usually not 
wrong with regard to the ends which they pur- 
sue, but blunder in the choice of the means they - 
select for the realization of their aims. In com- 
bating them the erroneous impression is some- 
times created that we are out of sympathy with 
the good which is intended, and hence a preju- 
dice arises against our intentions. We are 
maneuvered into a defensive position when 
really there is nothing at all for which we need 
to apologize. 

Take the constitutional child labor amend- 
ment, to which we object on account of numer- 
ous dangers it involves. It is an unfair trick of 
the protagonists of the amendment to try to 
make it appear that the opponents of the meas- 
ure are heartless advocates of the exploitation 
of helpless children. Perhaps the opponents of 
the amendment are more seriously concerned 
for the welfare of the child and the family than 
its advocates. Similarly Catholic opposition to 
the various eugenic measures championed in 
our days is construed as antagonism to racial 
improvement. Catholic philosophy has no rea- 
son to glorify disease, degeneracy and human 
decrepitude because these do not emanate from 
the hands of the Creator but have been intro- 
duced into God’s beautiful world by the agency 
of sin. Catholics are accordingly willing to 
join in the war on these evils and to eradicate 
them to the extent that is possible. The im- 
portant question, however, is that of the means. 
It is a commonplace in Catholic ethics that no 
good cause can really be promoted by immoral 
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means. Just because we are so deeply inter- 
ested in the end, we are cautious about the 
means lest they should defeat and frustrate the 
noble purpose which we have in view. 


A healthy and sturdy race, free from the in- 
firmities now afflicting mankind, and fit for 
all the tasks life imposes upon us, is a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. All infirmities 
are by their very nature handicaps which, 
though by heroic effort they may be turned to 
good use, ordinarily prevent high achievement. 
To remove these obstacles from the path of 
mankind constitutes a laudable aim. Nor are 
efforts directed towards this aim futile. Man 
has been endowed with a faculty which gives 
him great power over nature. It would be ri- 
diculous to think that reason, which enables 
us to improve nature all around us, should be 
impotent in respect to our own human nature. 
We can restore the race to that purity and phy- 
sical strength which in the designs of Divine 
Providence it ought to have. A wide field opens 
up before eugenics in the true sense. As we 
may legitimately strive for individual sound- 
ness so may we also legitimately strive for 
racial soundness. 


The vital point is that of means. Christian- 
ity, in its efforts for social as well as racial im- 
provement, makes its appeal mostly to personal 
factors. To mechanical devices it gives but 
secondary consideration and subordinates them 
to the dictates of the moral law. Tremendous 
powers are latent in the will of man, and not 
much can be accomplished in any field unless 
these energies are awakened and mobilized. 
Whatever progress humanity will make in any 
direction will have to come through personality. 
In this matter of eugenics the object of Catholic 
ethics will be to inculcate a strong and vivid 
sense of racial responsibility. When entering 
on marriage the contracting parties must be- 
come aware of the fact that the step will in- 
volve the destinies of the race and that conse- 
quently this fact must be duly taken into ac- 
count. Marriage can never be a purely personal 
affair because it simply cannot be dissociated 
from social effects. The canonical impediments 
which prohibit marriage between certain de- 
grees of bloodrelationship emphasizes the fact 
of racial responsibility which resides in those 
who contemplate the married state. Thought- 
lessness and irresponsibility are foreign to the 
Christian spirit. They are particularly abhor- 
rent to Christian sentiment in a matter of such 
wideflung social consequences as that of mar- 
riage. The man and woman who enter on mar- 
riage with none but narrowly selfish thoughts 
fall woefully short of the Christian ideal. 

This idea of social responsibility must again 
be brought home to a generation brought up in 
traditions of subjectivism and egotism and ac- 
customed to the practice of repudiating the con- 
sequences of its actions. Let any man ask him- 
self the question, if it can be his right to posit 


| 


an act which will prove calamitous and disas- 
trous for his fellowmen, and especially which 
will be the source of dire evil to yet unborn 
generations? Moral theology does not subscribe 
to the modern idea that in a moment of emo- 
tional intoxication a man may brush aside all 
considerations of morality and consider merely 
his own pleasure and convenience. It is true 
that men under the influence of uprushing pas- 
sion are apt to forget the entire world and 
think only of personal gratification; but when 
a man acts in this manner, he does not act as 
a rational being and a moral agent. Moral 
theology tells those who would contract mar- 
riage that, in order to proceed rationally and 
morally in this important affair, they cannot ig- 
nore the question of fitness for the duties of the 
state into which they are entering. Vocation 
for any state of life, whether it be the priest- 
hood or matrimony, must be determined by fit- 
ness for that state. 


One of the requisites for marriage is unques- 
tionably soundness of body, since the marriage 
relations essentially involve the body also. In 
their own personal interests and for the welfare 
of the offspring persons thinking of marriage 
should give the factor of physical health more 
attention than is done in our days. We may not 
know the mysterious ways of the working of 
the laws of heredity, but that there is such a 
thing as heredity is beyond question. By ju- 
dicious choice, in accord with the findings of 
modern biological research, a healthful family 
may be insured. That health in a home is a 
contributing cause to happiness goes without 
saying. If by reasonable forethought such 
health could be secured it would be utter folly, 
if not criminal negligence, to pay no heed to 
this point. Nature does something to help in- 
dividuals to a good choice in as much as physic- 
al health is mostly associated with other traits 
that render a partner attractive. In the animal 
kingdom this instinctive attraction may be suf- 
ficient for the development of the species. In 
the human world it remains a subsidiary factor. 
For man’s choice even in this department of 
life which touches very closely the sensual side 
of his nature must be chiefly influenced by rea- 
son. If it is not improper to make inquiries 
concerning the financial status of a prospective 
partner for marriage it cannot be deemed un- 
becoming to investigate his or her health status, 
particularly as health is far more important in 
marriage than wealth. Blindness in this re- 
gard may result in most fatal consequences. 
Untold misery could have very often been pre- 
vented by a little forethought. 


The blatant methods of modern eugenics have © 
rendered us unnecessarily sensitive in this re- 
gard, and we have come to resent any injection 
of eugenical considerations into the question of 
marriage. Common sense is entirely against » 
such unconcern for physical factors, which as 
a matter of experience play such a decisive 
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part. Formerly parents did warn their sons 
and daughters when they thought of uniting 
themselves to a family with a notoriously bad 
health record. This common sense should be re- 
vived and silly romantic notions on the subject 
ought to be brushed aside. Romanticism has 
its legitimate function and we would not rob 
the world, and especially youth, of its glamor. 
But romanticism has far more to do with the 
emotional phase of our being than with the ra- 
tional side. Moreover due consideration for the 
factor of health does not take romance out of 
life. What is taken for love in our days very 
often is nothing more than a stirring of sensual 
nature and has nothing to do with genuine 
spiritual affection. Spiritual affection can be 
deliberately fostered. A marriage in harmony 
with reason, therefore, need not by any means 
be an unromantic or loveless marriage. On the 
contrary, the upflaring of mere passion not sel- 
dom subsides as quickly as it rises, whereas the 
real affection of the will has something per- 
manent and lasting about it. 


We are at the moment interested in positive 
eugenics which can be practiced without an ex- 
pert knowledge of the laws of heredity. Such 
positive eugenics will considerably benefit the 
individual family and besides result in great 
advantages to the race. Positive eugenics con- 
sists chiefly in perpetuating healthy families 
and thus indirectly contributing to the eradi- 
eation of undesirable strains. Healthy blood 
is more vigorous than diseased blood. Bad 
heredity maintains itself only within the race 
because it is again and again reinvigorated by 
imprudent mixture with healthy strains. If 
we took more care to propagate vigorously 
healthy families we would not have to become 
alarmed over the increase of undesirable racial 
characteristics. Science has the purpose of 
serving man and his welfare. It teaches us to 
avoid harmful things and to manipulate the 
ways of nature for our benefit. Biology also 
has its message for us; it speaks of hidden dan- 
gers which can be shunned. To turn our back 
on biological research is imprudent since to a 
very large measure man, as a being composed 
of body and soul, is deeply immersed in matter 
and dependent on biological factors and laws. 
To ignore the warning signals which biology 
sets up starts us on the road to racial degenera- 
tion. 


Reasonable regard for his own happiness and 
that of the partner and for the welfare of 
the offspring will make a sensible man eschew 
a matrimonial union with a family which can- 


not produce a clean bill of racial health. Rea- - 


son and responsibility must again be brought 
to honor in the momentous issues that are in- 
volved in the founding of a family. These two 
will do more for race betterment than the fan- 
ciful measures suggested by advocates of mod- 
ern eugenics. They moreover constitute the 
cornerstones of the happiness of the home. Pas- 


sion and irresponsibility are always destruc- 
tive factors, but nowhere more so than in the 
realm of family life. 

C. BRUEHL, Ph.D. 


Wew Deals, Past and Present 
SOM! 


_ Three conditions of an economic nature in so- 
ciety have, since the inauguration of the present 
political and economic system, conduced toward 
the reintroduction of public ownership: the 
abuses of which capital, in control of public 
utilities and other industries—such as coal- 
mining—was guilty; the renewed conviction 
that, in the very nature of things, certain un- 
dertakings—such as the mail service, municipal 
water supply etec.—could not be entrusted to in- 
dividuals or corporations, for fear the common 
good would suffer. Lastly it was the continued 
pressure of utopian Communism and the doc- 
trines of Karl Marx that exerted a continued 
influence in favor of public ownership. Every 
Communist and every Socialist—however pink 
the shade might be—was an ardent promoter 
of both state and municipal ownership. Each 
step in this direction was considered by them a - 
means of accustoming the mass to the thought 
that the means of production should be owned 
by society. There was always the hope of pub- 
lic ownership proving more efficient and more 
economical than private ownership of transpor- 
tation systems, gas and electric plants, for in- 
stance. 


The Fabians in England and our own Parlor 
Socialists were, therefore, among the most en- 
thusiastic proponents of public ownership, 
and at present many of those, variously desig- 
nated as Liberals, Socialists, Reformers, propa- 
gate chiefly the suggestion that government 
ownership of railroads and mines is indispens- 
able, inescapable in fact. This opinion over- 
looks or suppresses the facts so trenchantly 
stated by the English Guild-Socialist G. D. H. 
Cole, who demonstrates that nationalization by 
purchase—and it is this our “reformers” have 
in mind, of course—results not in Socialism, 
but in State Capitalism, which is its direct op- 
posite. ‘National debt,” Mr. Cole continues, 
“may be in a sense national capital” [English 
Socialists, he said, “had swallowed that plaus- 
ible debating answer of Mr. Shaw’s: ‘Municip- 
al debt is only municipal capital’”’]: “but it is 
in effect the capital of the few to whom inter- 
est upon it is paid.” “Of course,” he writes, 
“the Collectivist will explain that he uses the 
argument that ‘debt is capital’ only to dish the 
‘Moderates.’ He knows well, he will tell you, 
that the debt incurred in taking over industries 
must be wiped out subsequently, in order that 
the whole product may go to the community. 
But if he is pressed, as Mr. Belloc and others 
have pressed him, it soon becomes clear that 
the process of expropriation by sinking fund, 
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annuity, or even such taxation as he can plaus- 
ibly suggest, is going to be one, not of decades, 
but of centuries. Willy nilly, the tame Collecti- 
vist, Liberal, Labor or Fabian-Socialist, be- 
comes a mere nationalizer and ceases to be a 
socializer.’’!) 

The result of nationalization by purchase, Mr. 
Cole believes, must be State Socialism, and what 
is inseparable from such a state of affairs, bu- 
reaucratic control of industry, ‘“‘that will leave 
us as far as ever from true industrial demo- 
eracy.” “If, after a voyage almost as lasting as 
that of the Flying Dutchman,” he contends, “we 
round in the end the Cape of State Capitalism, 
we shall only find ourselves on the other side in 
a Sargasso Sea of State Socialism, which will 
continue to repress all initiative, clog all en- 
deavor, and deny all freedom to workers.’’?) 
Considerations, which, borne out by the experi- 
ences of history, a wise citizen would wish to 
ponder. 

Government ownership is in the air of our 
country at the present time, and hence a gene- 
ration, willing to accept invitations to voyage 
to Utopia, will probably not stop short of ex- 
periments of this nature. Even Catholics press 
_ in this direction, assuming the following pas- 
sage of Quadragesimo anno to constitute a war- 
rant for their contention in favor of govern- 
ment ownership: “For it is rightly contended 
that certain forms of property must be reserv- 
ed to the State, since they carry with them a 
power too great to be left to private individuals 
without injury to the community at large.’’?) 

Appended to the edition of the Encyclical we 
are quoting from, there are numerous valuable 
explanatory notes. There is no attempt, how- 
ever, to elucidate the statement just referred 
to. The fact of the matter is, in every instance 
the question, whether or not a certain enter- 
prise, a certain industry should be inaugurated 
by a municipality or state, or, if existing, mon- 
opolized by a government, must be decided on 
the merits of the case. But never under the 
inspiration of the thought, however little it may 
be tainted by collectivistic tendencies, that the 
State should own the largest possible share of 
the means of production, or because it is ex- 
pected to produce more efficiently or cheaply 
than private enterprises. The distinguished 
‘leader of the Christian-Social school of thought, 
Karl von Vogelsang, declared, he could not 
agree with Professor Adolph Wagner, one of 
the leading German arm-chair socialists whose 
influence on the economic thought of our coun- 
try was so far-reaching. “The State,” the 
German scholar had declared in his ‘Lehrbuch 
der politischen Oekonomie’ (Vol. I., p. 281), 
“should take over those undertakings intended 
to satisfy the needs of its citizens, which neith- 
er private nor other public monopolistic enter- 

1) Self-Government in Industry. 
195-196, 

2) Loe. cit., p. 198. 

3) Revised transl. C. S. G., Oxford, 1934, p. 43. 


London, 1918, p. 


prises are at all able to satisfy, or, if so, at 
least only less satisfactorily or more expensiwve- 
ly.” It is against this last condition Vogelsang 
raises the serious objection, shared by Catholic 
sociologists generally, let us add, that the pos- 
sibly cheapest production of goods of any kind 
could not by any means constitute one of the 
purposes of the social State. ‘“‘We concede ful- 
ly,” Vogelsang writes, “that the State may ac- 
quire for its use any enterprise, with the in- 
tention of satisfying its financial needs by 
adopting the for the citizens least burdensome 
means by establishing a monopoly.” Such as 
was in the Austria of his days the manufacture 
and sale of tobacco in all of its various shapes. 
“But,” he adds, “the State may not engage in 
industry with this as a reason or motive in 
mind: the product in question will be produced 
cheaper by a public than a privately owned en- 
terprise.’’*) 

Vogelsang excludes from these considerations 
one category of state-owned monopoly; the 
coinage of money, a few centuries ago private- 
ly conducted in a-number of communes and 
states of Europe, the post and telegraph, and 
main or trunk lines of railways, ‘‘the operation 
of which is not so much intended to produce 
profit, but is rather directed toward great so- 
cial and public purposes.”’ Hence, the chief aim 
of public ownership, whether municipal or na- 
tional, must be the promotion of the welfare of 
all members of society, of the common good. 
Neglect of this fundamental consideration 
would inevitably force a people to travel the 
highroads leading to the Servile State. State- 
Socialism, having absorbed all of the more im- 
portant functions of both society and individu- 
als, at the cost of liberty and self-determina- 
tion, the result of the development of the Chris- 
tian world, would eventually represent a great 
Work House for the performance of forced la- 


/ bor. What is Russia today, if not just that? 


The Stakhanov movement should lead Ameri- 
can workers, clamoring for increased Govern- 
ment ownership, to consider the possible dang- 
ers they are courting. Contrived to speed up 
production in industry and mining, it is said to 
have revealed “with particular force weak- 
nesses in the trade unions, and the fire of pro- 
letarian self-criticism is being directed on this 
front too.” Last May Stalin, in conversation 
with the leaders of the Soviet trade unions, “al- 
ready had occasion to point out,’’ a Communist 
writer asserts, “the unsatisfactory character of 
much of the work of the trade unions; while 
lately one of the secretaries of the Soviet T. U. 
C., Polansky, frankly declared that the trade 
unions had ‘proved less than other organiza- 
tions prepared for the Stakhanov move- 
ment.’ ’’5) 

Considerations of this nature are not in- 


4) Die sozialen Lehren d. Freih. Karl vy. Vogelsang, 
St. Polten, 1894, p. 344. 

5) Rothstein, Andrew. The Stakhanov Movement. 
The Labor Monthly. London, March, 1936, pp. 182-183. 
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tended to convey the impression that we are 
opposed to public ownership. Not at all. We 
have for many years contended that the atti- 
tude of the communes and states toward this 
problem throughout the Christian centuries 
could be accepted by us for our guidance. They 
knew no fear of working into the hands of Com- 
munism or preparing the way for State Soci- 
alism, when the need of establishing, let’s say, 
a public granary arose. They decided the prob- 
lem before them solely on its merit and accord- 
ing to the principle referred to by us: Public 
ownership is desirable, in fact imperative, 
whenever private enterprise, unable to cope 
with the peculiar circumstances present in a 
community, creates a situation which seriously 
threatens the common good. Such a situation 
existed in Venice, for instance, a city of over 
150,000 inhabitants, built on mud flats and en- 
tirely dependent on foreign markets for its sup- 
ply of what was in former centuries in truth 
“the staff of life,’ bread. The Republic monop- 
olized the trade in grain and flour, because pub- 
lic order and civic peace depended on the abil- 
ity of its rulers to prevent both scarcity and 
severe fluctuations in the price and size of 
bread. A problem of great significance in form- 
er times, which led in the 16. century to the in- 
stitution of the Annona in the Rome of the 
Popes. 

The Dominican Father Labat, at the begin- 
ning of the 18. century, writes enthusiastically 
of this institution and its beneficial activity 
throughout the Papal States: “Rome and other 
parts of the States of the Church are subjected 
to famine only on rare occasions; it is only af- 
ter a number of crop-failures this condition 
may arise. Extreme care is resorted to to avoid 
this misfortune, or at least the unfortunate re- 
sults of poor crops. In order to make this pos- 
sible, public granaries have been established not 
only in all of the towns but also in all villages, 
where a quantity of grain is stored, sufficient 
to supply the people for three years.”’®) And 
these granaries—let us add parenthetically— 
had to be full ere producers were permitted to 
sell their grain in the open market. Venice and 
the Papal States were no exception in this re- 
gard. Public granaries existed wherever con- 
ditions demanded the solicitude of public au- 
thority should be extended to safeguarding the 
grain-supply of a State or commune. Wilhelm 
Roscher, than whom few economists of the 
19th. century have exerted a more farreaching 
influence, although writing in the heyday of 
Liberalism, conceded that: “Where commerce 
in grain, privately conducted, is not yet suffici- 
ently advanced to fulfill its obligation, the State 
may help out for the time being.” Given to 
‘retrospection, he adds: “As so many other in- 
stitutions of the State, the public granaries 


6) Voyage du P. Labat etc., en Espagne et en Italie. 
Tome III, Paris, 1730, p. 202, etc. Labat was stationed 
in the West Indies for a number of years; Lafcadio 
Hearn accuses him of inhumanity. 


(Staatskornmagazine) were inaugurated b 
the Church and the commune.’’) Pont of the 
coplous notes to this chapter of his book speaks 
of “the excellently conducted municipal granary 
of Nuremberg, which was but one of many +o 
be found in German cities.”8) Roscher quotes 
from Machiavelli Ritr. di Allemagna the state- 
ment that “almost. every German city possessed 
storehouses containing the most necessary pro- 
visions for one year.”’. Indicating that the com- 
munes did more than provide for a regular sup- 
ply of bread only. In Rome the Annona olearia 
paralleled the institution responsible for the 
granaries of the Papal States, while Palermo 
carried its solicitude for the welfare of its cit- 
izens to still greater lengths. 

But all of these institutions, and this is a fact 
to be borne in mind by doctrinaries, were swept 
away sometime towards the end of the 18. or 
not long after the beginning of the 19. cen- 
tury. Largely for two reasons: they had proven 
disastrously costly, and hence statesmen and 
city councils were inclined to consider correct 
the new theory: ‘The State must not interfere 
with the economic activities of its citizens’. It 
was the distinguished Roman statesman, Car- 
dinal Consalvi, who insisted on the dissolution 
of the Annona, in spite of the decided opposi- 
tion of the people, Cardinal Hergenrother re- 
lates.2) It ceased its operations in 1800, al- 
though Benedict XIV. had erected immense 
storage houses for grain but a few decades pre- 
viously. Palermo had discontinued the sale of 
oil in 1776, and soon afterwards the vending of 
meat and cheese. The manufacture and sale of 
bread—also a, municipal monopoly—ceased in 
1782; the colonna frumentaria had proven 
financially most disastrous to the commune. The 
circumstances and the spirit responsible for the 
adoption of a new policy of public solicitude for 
the welfare of the people in Rome and Palermo 
prevailed quite generally at the time in other 
countries of Europe also. Everywhere public 
granaries vanished; and not these alone. Frei- 
berg in Saxony had long operated a municipal 
brick kiln, as had other communes of Germany 
and Austria. We have discovered the existence 
even of municipal fish-ponds which, having 
survived the vicissitudes of the Reformation in 
Brandenburg, succumbed to the New Deal in- 
imical to public ownership. Fortunately, most 
forests escaped the fate of the vast majority of 
enterprises conducted by communes or states, 
probably because their usefulness for the pub- 
lic weal, from a financial standpoint, was too 
evident to permit of their disposal to profiteers. 
However, W. H. Riehl, “the great German writ- 
er on social politics,” as Mr. Ruthnaswamy 
calls him,!°) emphasizes the hurt the revolution 

7) Roscher, W., Nationalékonomie d. Ackerbaues. 14. 


ed. Stuttgart, 1912, p..731. 

8) Conf. Herzog, A. Die Lebensmittelpolitik d. Stadt 
Strassburg, Berlin, 1909, p. 5, etc. J 

9) Der Kirchenstaat seit d. franz. Revol. Hist.-sta- 
tist. Studien u. Skizzen. Freib., 1860, p. 124. 

10) The Making of the State. London, 1932, p. 62. 
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of the 18. and 19. century did to the forest: 
“In 1848 [the year of the German revolution] 
many a grand section of forest was sacrificed 
to acquire a bit of popularity.’’*) 

The enterprises conducted under the auspices 
of political bodies in former centuries may 
seem insignificant in comparison to those the 
proponents of public ownership demand the 
Federal Government should acquire at the 
present time, the railroads, for instance, and 
the coal mines of the country. We have refer- 
ence to the former principally, because they 
serve to illustrate firstly that public owner- 
ship must serve but one purpose: the com- 
mon good, and that, on the other hand, it is 
not an infallible remedy for the economic ills 
of society, two factors those who lean toward 
the left, lose out of sight. But, faced by con- 
tinued agitation in favor of government owner- 
ship, the serious consideration of the so mo- 
mentous problem should not be treated lightly 
or discussion delayed. The railway workers, we 
are assured by a writer in the American Fed- 
erationist, “are now, finally and definitely, con- 
vinced that the Federal Government must take 
over the railroads if the industry is to survive 
and to serve the public as it should.’’!2) Gov- 
ernment ownership is by Mr. Harrison opposed 
to “unified financial control,’ declared by him 
“a very great danger, in and of itself,’ when 
applied to an industry “so vital to the welfare 
of the Nation as are the railroads.” ‘Central- 
ized private control of the railroad industry,” 
he thinks, “‘presents a more serious problem 
than any other of the great monopolies which 
have grown up in our recent history.” Mr. 
Harrison believes the financiers of today to con- 
stitute a more serious problem even than the 
- foregoing, because “just like their predecessors 
of the era of more open piracy, they are pri- 
marily concerned in deriving from the railroads 
the maximum of profit.” Therefore, he de- 
clares, ‘‘no consideration of public necessity, of 
employees’ rights, or safety of the workers is 
allowed to interfere with such management 
policies as will produce the greatest possible re- 
turns for the group in control.’’!3) 


This then is in the mind of railway workers; 


the miners and their friends are also clamoring | 


for Government Ownership of this sick indus- 
try, while the general tendency of the present 
is directed towards imposing a multitude of 
obligations on the State, regardless of its abil- 
ity to perform satisfactorily the tasks a genera- 
tion, turning its back on political and economic 
Liberalism, insists it should accept. Unfortu- 
nately, both those proposing as well as those 
opposing Government ownership of certain in- 
dustrial properties are agitated by considera- 
tions other than the public weal. Railroad 


11) Conf. the chapter “Feld u. Wald,” » 45- 
“Land u. Leute,” 6. ed., Stuttg., 1867. Ke sts 
12) Harrison, G. M. Chairm. Labor Ex. Ass’n. Loc. 
cit., March, p. 247. 
13) Loe. cit., p. 248. 


workers seem to have in mind largely the ad- 
vantage that would be theirs, should the rail- 
ways of the country be acquired by the Nation. 
They fail quite generally to take into considera- 
tion objections to public ownership or manage- 
ment, and they are important,!*) or those of a 
nature appertaining to the particular circum- 
stances of our political system. Nor is it at all 
certain that the workers would not ultimately 
discover, what Cole says “the French worker 
knows well: that the accompaniment of State 
ownership is administrative tryanny.’!>) Po- 
litical influence may not always remain with 
Labor or a group, such as the railway workers. 
Briand, nominally a Socialist, while Prime Min- 
ister of France, defeated a railway strike by 
calling the railwaymen to the colors! The 
financiers, of course, do not, on the other hand, 
wish to lose the opportunity for gain the rail- 
ways have so long supplied. 

Finally, we can merely reiterate an opinion 
expressed over twenty years ago by the author 
of “Railway Misrule,” Edward Dudley Kenna. 
“Government ownership,” he wrote in 1914, “‘is 
not to be welcomed with eager expectation, but 
neither is it to be dreaded. Its feasibility is 
being tested by other nations, and with success. 
Certainly no foreign people have been as dis- 
satisfied with Government ownership and as 
passionate in their denunciation of practices 
under it, as our people have been with their 
systems in private ownership.” And, as if fore- 
seeing the trend of events, Mr. Kenna reminds 
his readers: ‘On the verge of what is surely to 
be an eventful epoch and may be a crisis in the 
history of the United States, it is the part of 
wisdom for its citizens to study without bias 
every policy offered for the solution, to put 
aside prejudice, and in an openminded manner 
weigh the advantages against the disadvant- 
ages of Government ownership.”!*) In which 
opinion we heartily concur. m P. Rexeen 


Let me urge that whatever we do in the de- 
velopment of the Catholic social idea we should 
bear always in mind two important practical 
aspects. Let not the richness of our own theo- 
logical content blind us to the need of select- 
ing such teachings from the treasury of the 
Church’s wisdom, as can be shared without re- ~ 
serve by those who cannot bring themselves to 
accept Catholic doctrine in full. The millions 
of fine, upright, genuinely religious souls not of 
our Faith who hover today between a diluted 
Christianity and the solicitations of organized 
irreligion are a challenge to our own leadership. 
If we fail them in the hour of peril, we may 
find we have failed ourselves. 


JOHN LAFARGE, S.J. 


14) Conf. Devas, Chas., Political E 

London, 1901, pp. 687-6@s.0W 0 Mtns cane imeamee 
15) Self-Government i. Industry, p. 206. 
16) Loc. cit. N. Y./a@@ias pp. 125-126. 


Make “Social Security” Secure! 

The evil tendencies the social and economic 
philosophy of the classical school aroused in 
men, and their results on the life and condi- 
tion of the peoples. of the occident, comprising 
Europe and America, were not discovered as 
late as most writers on the subject would have 
us believe. There were even at the very begin- 
ning of the 19th century farsighted men who 
perceived, what has proven so accurate a sec- 
ond-sight : the destruction the liberalistic doc- 
trines, promulgated. by Rousseau on the one 
hand and Adam Smith on the other, would 
work. 

It has ever appeared to us remarkable, since, 

many years ago, we first came across the opin- 
lon expressed by the distinguished historian 
Niebuhr prior to 1825 even: 
_ “How truly happy were our fathers, who lived their 
lives under conditions so peacefully secure that they 
were certain of ending their days in their own home! 
And how unfortunate the time, which directs all in- 
stincts towards abolishing this simple mode of life.”1) 

This statement has proven more than a mere 
premonition of one of the most disastrous re- 
sults of social and economic Liberalism: Jnse- 
curity, which even that dull something we call 
the amorphous mass, has been made to sense by 
the international catastrophe, destined to be the 
ominous marker separating the age of Capi- 
talism from the age—of what? And for which, 
politicians would have us believe, something 
they call “Social Security” is a cure! While in 
truth, the very Act reveals: ‘We know helpless 
old age is inevitable, and hence we shall grant 
you a mite, sufficient to keep you from ulti- 
mately starving and perhaps, the Poor House, 
that inhuman abomination tolerated so long by 
a so-called Christian people! And unemploy- 
ment too, we cannot abolish!’ 

But why not inaugurate a reform so thor- 
ough that, barring vicissitudes of an extraordi- 
nary nature, it should be possible for every 
able-bodied man, willing to exert himself, to 
provide for himself and his family the security 
Barthold Niebuhr, writing from Rome in 1820, 
considered foredoomed under the new dispen- 
sation? : 

What is needed is a complete reversal of the 
present economic system, the overthrowing of 
that wicked god, Mammon, and his cult. Those 
of our readers who are acquainted with Rich- 
ard Wagner, know the terrible significance of 
“Rheingold”, the illfated treasure of the Nibe- 
lungen. A great Catholic seer of the 19th cen- 
tury, Joseph Gorres, as early as 1807, put into 
the mouth of Hagen—the sinister figure of the 
“Ring der Nibelungen’”—these remarkable 
words: “They must have found again the treas- 
ure I cached in the floods of the Rhine, because 
there is at present so much money and the 
equivalent of money in the world.’’) Today 

1) Lebensnachrichten iiber Barthold Georg Niebuhr 
aus Briefen desselben, etc. Vol. 2. Hamburg, 1838, 
p. 429. 
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there is more of such illfated treasure than ever 
before, and the curse pronounced on it by the 
modern Nibelungen—the toiling masses of 
yesterday and today the world over—must be 
layed, if our civilization is to endure. 

iad Seal 8, 


Warder’s Review 


Warranted Suspicions 


We confess to something like admiration for 
Ik. Marvel’s New England Squire of ninety 
years ago, who, like all “very sensible men,” 
had his hobbies and peculiarities. Among them 
“a great contempt, for instance, for all paper 
money.”’!) 

A wise conservative, this Squire. He sensed 
the danger with which the new economic doc- 
trines threatened an estate bled white by Capi- 
talism whenever the two have met in history. 
He was not far wrong, when he “imagined” 
banks ‘‘to be corporate societies, skilfully con- 
trived for the legal plunder of the community.” 
They shouldn’t be that, of course, but didn’t 
they, taking them the world over, succeed in 
establishing themselves as the alimentary canal 
of the economic system through which the 
wealth of the peoples of the world was intended 
to pass to the profit of capital? 

Both his contempt of paper money and sus- 
picion of banks induced the Squire to keep “a 
supply of silver and gold by him,” a custom 
from which the French peasants, remembering 
the days of the Assignates, have never yet been 
weaned. With this difference, the New Eng- 
land Squire’s “great confidence in the value of 
Spanish mill dollars” is with the Frenchman 
trust in gold coin. A republican at heart, he 
nevertheless prefers a louis d’or to a piece of 
paper promising payment of 20 francs and 
Liberté! 


Daemonic Individuals 


It was many years ago we first discovered 
German writers applied to certain of their men, 
commonly called “great”, the word: demonic. 
The first instance of this nature we came across 
was in Gustav Freitag’s “Bilder aus d. deut- 
schen Vergangenheit,” where the decidedly lib- 
eral historian, novelist and dramatist concludes 
his remarks on the prime mover of the Refor- 
mation in Germany with these words: “Such 
was Luther: A demonic nature.’’?) 

A hardly less distinguished German scholar, 
Professor Theobald Ziegler, writing before the 
close of the last century, even thinks Frederick 
the Great, Goethe, Bismarck shared the char- 
acteristic Freitag attributes to the founder of 
Protestantism in Germany. Bismarck, he finds, 
had much in common with Luther; like the lat- 

2) From dedication of Die teutschen Volksbiicher. 


Heidelb., 1807, unnumbered p. 8. 
1) Dream Life: A Fable of the Seasons. N. Y., 1851, 
p. 87. 2) Loc. cit. Vol. 2, II, Lpg. 1883, p. 123. 
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ter he was-a man of will and temperament, ‘‘a 
revolutionary and an innovater on a grand scale, 
but withall conservative—self-willed and im- 
perious, passionate and demonic, with other 
words a genius, or heroic figure, a very great 
man.’’?) 

Of these remarkable statements we were re- 
cently reminded by the opinion on the sinister 
power discernible in the Reformation as well 
as the English and French revolution, as ex- 
pressed by Orestes Brownson, as long ago as 
1854. “There is in them,” he writes, ’’the fierce 
conflict of invisible powers, ever renewing and 
carrying on that fierce and unrelenting war 
which Lucifer and his rebel host dared wage 
against the Most High, and which must con- 
tinue till time be no more.” ‘All history, if we 
but understood it,’’ Brownson thinks, “‘is little 
else but the history of the conflict between these 
invisible powers; and till we learn this fact, in 
vain shall we pride ourselves on our philoso- 
phies of History.’’*) 

The first three and a half decades of the 
present century affirm our philosopher’s opin- 
ion. But we search in vain through newspapers, 
magazines and books for the interpretation of 
the momentous events witnessed by us, recom- 
mended by Brownson. The present generation 
refuses to recognize the demonic and the pro- 
vidential influences in history and lacks there- 
fore the key to the understanding of events, 
such as the Boer war or the conspiracy that re- 
sulted in the crime of Sarajevo, the senseless 
years 1914-1918 and the failure of Woodrow 
Wilson, terribly crass and unintelligble when 
compared with the success attained by Lenin, 
Mussolini, and Hitler. 


One Phase of this Thing We Call Civilization 


It was of Johannesburg a well-known South 
African politician said to that honest and far- 
seeing soldier, Sir William Butler: “It is Monte 
Carlo superimposed upon Sodom and Gomor- 
rah.’>) And it was in this self-same city the 
“Randlords” concerted and evolved ‘‘ a business 
technique comprising in equal proportion,” 
Leonard Barnes thinks, “low cunning, bullying, 
energy, and want of scruple.” And they did 
prise, he adds, “the gold and the diamonds out 
of the hiding places nature had provided for 
them.’’®) 

The author of “Randlords,’’ H. Emden, whose 
volume Barnes discusses in Time and Tide, 
shows what price humanity, men, white and 
colored, paid to insure the “success” of a group 
of enterpreneurs, in comparison to whom the 


3) Die geistigen u. sozialen Strémungen des 19. 
Jahrh. Berlin, 1899, p. 397. 


4) The Spirit Rapper. An Autobiography. Bost 
1854, p. 877-78. iad a 


5) Sir William Butler. 
ids eNe ys LOLs ep. 415: 


6) Time and Tide, p. 1547. 


An Autobiography. Second 


Spanish conquistadors were true noblemen. 
Leonard Barnes summarizes the result of Em- 
den’s investigation regarding them in a few 
sentences thus: 

“They broke and ruined thousands of small men, 
sometimes in malice, sometimes in fun, and sometimes 
in impatience, as a man brushes a fly from his face. 
They destroyed the old patriarchal life of the Boers. 
They introduced a system of Chinese ‘slavery’ that 
proved strongish meat even for consciences long inured 
to man’s incredible inhumanity. And when the Chinese 
went home, freed from their bondage by that same re- 
volted conscience, the gold owners quietly picked up the 
chains and fastened them anew on the bewildered, 
scared, but still docile African.” 

Where, let us add, they have remained! Well 
could General Butler, relating the impressions 
of his visit to Johannesburg, write: 

“What strange freak of demon or destiny was it that 
had dumped down here a great gold mine to draw to- 
gether in the interior of a land so far peopled by a race 
of primitive Christian farmers [a handsome opinion of 
the Boers expressed by so distinguished a Catholic 
Irishman. Ed. S. J.], all these human products of greed 
and gambling.”?) 

Kimberley also fell under the evil spell of 
the same group of “‘pure financiers,” the Beits, 
Barnatos, Albus, Neumanns, Ecksteins, who, 
Professor John A. Hobson writes, “found an 
illimitable opportunity in the construction and 
handling of mining properties in the diamond 
and gold fields, and later in Rhodesia.”*) Ac- 
cording to the opinion of this economist ‘‘most 
of the abler and more successful members of 
this class are Jews, originally from the Euro- 
pean continent, though assimilated with ease 
and fervor to the environment of British senti- 
ment, which is helpful to their financial de- 


- sign.’5) But he also makes clear the eager wil- 


lingness of members of the British aristocracy 
to cooperate with this “financial gentry.” 


Labor Turnover 


Liberals quite generally overemphasize the 
importance of measures to the detriment of the 
reform of men. They adhere, although un- 
consciously perhaps, to what Rousseau, in a let- 
ter to Beaumont, admits to be his fundamental 
doctrine: that man was originally by nature in- 
nocent and good, but had become evil in society, 
through reasoning and egotism. It is society, 
they say, must be reformed. 

Proceeding from false premises, men ulti- 
mately despair of finding a cure for certain 
problems and therefore pass them by with an 
air of hopelessness. Labor turnover may be 
mentioned as one of the serious phenomena of 
this nature. What is in fact one of the most 
tragic results of more than a century of moral 
decay and economic license is referred to in the 
African Journal of Economics by Sheila T. van 
gan Horst, of the University of Cape Town, 

us: 


is stats 
e Evolution of Modern Capitalism. 
London, 1917, p. 268. 5) Ibidem. apl ener New Ed. 
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“The Rand Unemployment Committee of 1908, re- 
porting on the employment of European unskilled labor 
on the gold mines, said [speaking of European labor]: 
Results obtained by these men have been in many cases 
unsatisfactory owing to want of persistence on the part 
of men. Where men have stayed at their work for 
some considerable time, they have, as a rule, marked 
Improvement in efficiency, but unfortunately in many 
cases they have thrown up their employment for no 
adequate reasons or have been dismissed for unsatis- 
factory conduct. This has happened in some cases 
where the men have been earning high rates of 
wages.’ ’’1) 


An observation not by any means restricted 
to the peculiar circumstances of South Africa. 
The late Carleton H. Parker, in a chapter of his 
study on “The Casual Laborer,’ devoted to 
“Labor Camps and the Labor Turnover,” sum- 
marizes his opinion on the subject in the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

“Taking into calculation both the tendency to drift 
away from a fairly permanent job, as shown by the 
construction work figures, and also the normal short 
duration of the fruit or uarvesting work, such generali- 
zations as the following, gathered by the investigators, 


seem to be dependable. The duration of a job is: 
implemen eam pS svc. oc. ee 15-30 days 


Pelmeconstructions WOrKk.............7==—. 10: days 
Wve eryGst imo ce. es...) ee 7 days 
Erierrerrat ne Moe od eS Ps 60 days 
inmearin ingyen eer) eee eS ee 30 days 
Imeore hard wor ks iceser 2-5. keeeee 7-10 days’) 


The asocial nature of the attitude of men 
towards what is commonly called a ‘‘job’’, re- 
vealed by these figures, is obvious. Likewise 
the impossibility of reforming between today 
and tomorrow those afflicted with what the 
South African writer calls “want of persist- 
ence.” Neither Bolshevism nor Fascism could 
work a miracle of this nature. It is only by a 
re-formation of men and measures symptoms 
of a sick society, such as here referred to, may 
be gradually eliminated. 


| Contemporary Opinion | 


At heart London of the money power is at 
one with Moscow, but everywhere Christian 
leaders are looking to the peasantry, and seek- 
ing where needful to replant it. 

Rev. H. E. G. Rope, M.A. 
in The Cross and the Plough 


The abuse of freedom of speech is spreading 
at a truly alarming pace. The evil is present 
not merely among the classes termed “radical” ; 
it is not confined to professional demagogues, 
social fanatics, reckless politicians, rabble rous- 
ers, Visionary crackpots, and cynical newspaper 
writers of the baser sort—for it has become a 
poisonous and contagious plague spreading 
among many leaders (and camp-followers) of 
the social forces and classes claiming to repre- 
sent the most respectable, conservative and 
stable interests of the American republic. 

The Commonweal*) 

1) Loc. cit., Vol. 8, No. 4, p. 485. 


2) Loe. cit., N. Y., 1920, p. 79. 
3) Loe. cit., March 6, p. 505. 


Se ae i 


Modern technique has indeed suppressed dis- 
tances which seemed insuperable to our grand- 
fathers. But instead “modern” economics have 
created far more insuperable walls of monetary 
and commercial prohibitions which hinder per- 
haps not so much the traffic of people, but at 
any rate badly affect the international exchange 
of goods. Just as the slow progress of the 
stage-coach used to be held up now and then 
by innumerable frontiers, so today, in the time 
of the aeroplane, international trade is held up 
no less frequently by deliberately accumulated 
economic obstacles, duties, quotas, import re- 
strictions and exchange control. 


May we hope that common sense will, in the 
long run, catch up with technical progress? It 
is true that experience of past years has not 
been encouraging. But everything depends on 
ourselves. The Economic Committee of the 
League of Nations writes: 

“The world would be much nearer the restoration of 
comparative liberty in international trade if everyone 
were imbued with a conviction of the affinity, one might 
almost say the blood relationship, existing between our 


national economy, whatever its form, and what we call 
external economy.” ede 


Time and Tide) 


Our present prosperity is artificial; our home 
trade is producing not the means of life, not 
food or clothing or schools, but the dread ma- 
chinery of Death. Modern war, with its end- 
less manufacture of products which are useless 
except for horrible purposes, is the only method 
that modern financiers can conceive for keep- 
ing the industrial machine working and them- 
selves in power. But even modern financiers 
do not fancy the idea of real actual fighting, 
with blood and all that; so they have hit on this 
brilliant idea of having a permanent state of 
war without any bloodshed. 

That is what our general armament-race 
amounts to. You will notice that with all the 
international comings and goings and crises of 
peace-plans of the last few months, the net re- 
sult of them all, for every country, is simply 
that everybody must have lots more arma- 
ments. That conclusion could not have been 
proved more effectively if the whole series of 
recent events had been deliberately arranged to 
prove it! 

Yes, in the present insanity of the world 
bloodless war is the only saviour of society, but 
who shall guarantee that it will remain blood- 
less? So many guns everywhere—suppose one 
goes off some time? In any case, the details 
of the armament-industry are necessary to fill 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s picture of a booming 


Britain. Fr. F. H. DRINKWATER 
Birmingham, England 
Communists, including Mr. Strachey, do to 
1) Travel of Old—Travel Today. Feb. 22nd., p. 259. 
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be sure make a point of being “scientific’— 
they are the accredited expounders of ‘‘scien- 
tific socialism”; and thoroughgoing defenders 
of Liberal Democracy, including Mr. Hoover, 
no doubt regard themselves as practical re- 
alists. The protagonists on both sides profess 
to have disclosed the only proper solution, the 
necessary means to the desired end, which, they 
assure us, are determined by an impersonal sur- 
vey of the relevant social facts. Yet in cur- 
rent discussion of the social problem nothing is 
more obvious than the absence of a matter-of- 
fact, scientific apprehension of it. The discus- 
sion is suffused with emotion, and sustained by 
innuendo and the imputation of sinister mo- 
tives. Words and phrases (‘‘regimentation,” 
“rugged Individualism,” ‘“‘class-angled,” ‘the 
Dialectic,” ‘‘petty Bourgeois sensibilities’’) 
serve in place of data and logic—celichés un- 
defined beating in the void their ineffectual 
wings in vain. In vain so far as scientific pro- 
cedure is concerned. To be sure there is no 
lack of facts expertly marshalled and maneu- 
vered in serried ranks; but that the conclusions 
are determined by the relevant social facts is 
an illusion. On the contrary, the conclusions 
are determined before hand by certain funda- 
mental, emotionally held preconceptions in 
terms of which the facts are selected and made 


to appear relevant. Car. L. BECKER 


in Journal of Social Philosophy") 


It is a strange and yet understandable testi- 
mony of history that the great dreamers and 
mystics who have given to the world some of 
its noblest ideals have lived on the fringes of 
desert space. Much of the history of mankind 
and much of the wreckage of civilization which 
history presents to our view may be attributed 
to that apparent incapacity of man to associate 
the idealism that appears to flourish in an en- 
vironment characterized by meagerness of re- 
sources with the habits of mind and activities 
which dominate the life of peoples whose natur- 
al environment is rich in resources of climate, 
soil and minerals. 

We can find in the history of our country the 
same struggle to associate the idealism of our 
poets, leaders and statesmen with the practical 
conduct of our affairs as a people and a nation. 
America has often been called “the promised 
land.” We have, however, failed to realize that 
if America is to be preserved as “the promised 
land,” we must project our social and economic 
philosophy beyond the thought that the goal 
has been achieved when the land has been pos- 
sessed. This people, like that ancient people led 
by Moses, must face the issue as to what is to 
be done with the land in order that its beauties 
may be preserved, its richness enhanced, and 
its opportunities multiplied. The alternative 


1) “New Liberties for Old.” Loe. cit., N. We moany 
pp. 104-105. 


which we must face is the same as that pre- 
sented to the ancient civilizations which have 
preceded us. Whether it is the civilization of 
Palestine, of Greece, or of Rome, underlying all 
the superficial facts of their rise and decline is 
the use which they made of the land resources 
upon which these and all civilizations must ulti- 
mately rest. The record of man’s use of land 
throughout history is a record of abuse, and the 
teaching of history is that a people which ruins 
its underlying natural resources writes its own 
death sentence. C. F. CLAYTON 


in The Christian Rural Fellowship Bulletin) 


In the Bulletin Social des Industriels for 
June-July last, the organ of the Belgian Cath- 
olic Employers’ Association, Fr. A. Muller, S. 
J., discusses the attitude, from the moral point 
of view, of an employer who refuses an invita- 
tion to join a group of producers or distribu- 
tors in the same line of industry or commerce, 
a representative group recognized by Govern- 
ment and formed in order to give advice re- 
garding State regulation for the common bene- 
fit of this profession. The group is supposed 
to be genuinely representative and to have 
adopted voluntarily for its own members cer- 
tain obligations in the common interest. In 
such case, under a recent Belgian law, the 
group may then recommend to Government that 
the same restrictions should be made binding 
upon all engaged in this occupation, whether 
members of the group or not. Government may 
enact regulation after satisfying itself by en- 
quiry. 

Fr. Muller puts the case of an employer who 
is approached by the majority of his colleagues 
to join this group and so help them to draw the 
profession from the bog in which it is en- 
veloped. Actually his own business prospers 
and by managing his own affairs as he thinks 
best he can do quite well for himself and the 
fall of some of his competitors would but bright- 
ten his own prospects. He refuses to join with 
them and prefers to work ‘‘on his own.” 

Fr. Muller develops the doctrine of the Letter 
of the Holy See to the Bishop of Lille on Trade 
Unions and Employers’ Associations,2) and 
argues from the teaching on vocational groups 
in Quadragesimo anno. It is perhaps mislead- 
ing to quote his conclusion without giving his 
reasoning in detail; he concludes that this em- 
ployer would sin in refusing to co-operate in 
these circumstances with the professional 
group, that he would act in a manner contrary 
to social justice and charity. 


Christian Democrat?) 


1) “For the Land’s Sake,” loc. cit., No. Bptioy lls 

2) See Fr, Husslein’s series on The Church and In- 
dustrial Associations, O.B.&S8.J., April to Septem- 
ber, 1980. 

3) Oxford, Oct,, 1935, p. 146-147. 


SOCTAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC ACTION 


There are at the present time in Italy some 
2500 Catholic credit associations, the first one 
of which was founded in 1890 at Gambarare by 
Father Cerrutti. 

Organized according to dioceses they are subject to 
the supervision of the Bishops. On the other hand it 


seems that the neutral credit associations founded b; 
Luzzatti are not prospering so well. 


The Secretary of the Catholic Seamen’s Club 
at Aruba, Dutch West Indies, reports the num- 
ber of guests of the institution to have in- 
creased from 805 for the year 1934 to 2200 
during the twelve months ending on December 
401935. 

The need of providing adequate and comfortable 
quarters for the seamen has resulted in the construc- 


tion of a new club building, which is to be dedicated on 
the 12th of April. 


Devoted to bringing about peace in matri- 
monial disputes without the publicity of the law 
courts, the Society of Our Lady of Good Coun- 
sel, of the Archdiocese of Westminster, dealt 
with over 13,000 tangled domestic relations in 
the course of a year, according to its last re- 
port. The Society also assisted 1325 poor liti- 
gants during the same twelve months. 

The cases included, it was said, almost every phase 
relating to the law and the litigant—employment, ma- 
trimonial, criminal and quasi-criminal, landlord and ten- 
ant, debt, and pensions, among others. . 

Rey. Sir John O’Connell told the meeting to which the 
Society’s annual statements were submitted, that the 
value of the work was two-fold—it assisted those who 
could not otherwise obtain justice, and often it ex- 
plained to people who thought that society and law were 
against them that the fault lay in either themselves or 
in the circumstances of their case. 


More than 100 ships of the British Navy 
have been ‘adopted’? by Convent schools in 
Great Britain, for the purpose of sending read- 
ing matter to the Catholic sailors. This is part 
of the Remailing scheme introduced many years 
ago by the Apostleship of the Sea, hundreds of 
whose associate members send their Catholic 
and other suitable periodicals to ships of the 
Navy and also to many ports. 


Sailors are good readers and Sea Apostolate .work- 
ers make provision in almost all ports for an abundant 
supply of reading matter for distribution among the 
seafaring men. The Antwerp Apostolatus Maris Club 
sent no less than 17,630 volumes to sea last year, con- 
tained in traveling libraries. Only 25 books were lost. 
Sea Apostolate headquarters also arranges for ex- 
change of reading matter between the various countries, 
so that sailors may be able to replenish their stock of 
literature at various ports of call. 


From May 28 to June 2, the second Interna- 
tional Congress of Catholic Physicians (Society 
of St. Lucas) will meet at Vienna under the 
protection of Cardinal Theodore Innitzer and 
the Austrian Federal Minister of Social Admin- 
istration, Dr. Dobretsberger. 

Three present-day problems are to be featured on the 


agenda of the Congress: Eugenics in all of its various 
ramifications; Promotion of Medical Mission Service, 
and the Constitution of an international organization 
intended to facilitate the co-operation among the vari- 
ous Guilds of Sts. Luke and Damian. 

_The first International Congress of Catholic Physi- 
clans was held at Brussels towards the end of May, 
1935. A few months later, Cardinal Pacelli, Secretary 
of State of His Holiness the Pope, informed Fr. P. 
Augustino Gemelli, O.F.M., Rector of the University of 
the Sacred Heart at Milan, the Holy Father had been 
so pleased by the record of the first Congress that he 
willingly conferred his blessing on the members of the 
committee preparing the second Congress, to be held 
at Vienna. 


STATISTICS 


On the whole, public authorities throughout 
the nation have not cultivated statistics suffici- 
ently. Hence they as well as students of social 
science are frequently unable to produce suffici- 
ent data for the explanation of social pheno- 
mena. Unfortunately, Catholics not infrequent- 
ly assume even a supercilious attitude toward 
statistics and statistical problems. However, 
the need and value of statistics is now becoming 
apparent. 

Although the Federal Census is taken every ten 
years, it is now revealed that the 1900 Census is the 
only one which carried both the year and the month of 
birth of all persons. It consequently includes a large 
percentage of those approaching the sixty-five year age 
limit upon which payments will be determined and will 
be used as the basis for a national age file which the 
Social Security Board will require in its check list. 

Going through the Census records and making the age 
file necessitates filing the names of all persons in alpha- 
betical order on cards with the age stated. When this 
is done it will require but a moment’s time to ascertain 
the age of any person in the United States. Three 
thousand jobless white collar workers are to be em- 
ployed at the task of compiling these data. 


FAVOR LABOR PARTY 


Taking its cue from Fibre and Fabric, Tex- 
tile Notes, published by Labor Research Associ- 
ation, New York, urges on workers political 
action and, what the A. F. of L. has always re- 
jected, a Labor Party. It is the following dec- 
laration from the ‘bosses’ paper” referred to 
that caused Textile Notes to urge Labor to “get 
into politics”: “We have few men in Washing- 
ton of the calibre of Senator Metcalfe, of Rhode 
Island ... We want a hundred like men from 
New England and the textile states of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and the_ South.” This 
statement is met with the following challenge: 

“The employing class’ has always been ‘in politics’; 
they have, in fact, ‘run’ the government in the United 
States. And when their power and profits are even 
slightly threatened by labor unrest or pressure for 
social legislation, they only intensify their political ac- 
tivities. Metcalfe is President of the Wanskuck Co. 
and naturally a good congressional representative for 
the textile magnates. Workers must be equally ‘class 
conscious’ and seek election to Congress and other pub- 
lic offices of their own people—workers from the mills. 
A Labor Party is the first step in getting some voice 
and control in the government for the working people 
of Rhode Island and every other textile state.” 
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SUBSIDIES 


Governments everywhere are committing the 
folly of subsidizing industries which are un- 
able to thrive without public aid. The money 
thus squandered increases the public debt we 
are imposing upon future generations. What is 
happening in England in this regard, an indi- 
pendent London weekly speaks of in this 
fashion: 


“The close-season for subsidies is over, and there is 
now a glorious burst of prodigality going on in Parli- 
ament. Largesse has become almost alarming. All the 
old birds have turned up; all of them are being well 
fed. The time-honored beet-sugar industry, doyen of 
the mendicant corps, this year celebrates a ‘Gaudy.’ 
It is being statutorily perpetuated and incorporated— 
‘Exploitation, Incorporated,’ said one wit—in flat de- 
fiance of the recommendations of the Government’s 
Commission under Mr. Wilfrid Greene. Nay, more; the 
Treasury is guaranteeing the £1,000,000 debentures to 
be issued by the corporation which is to ‘merge’ the 
companies; and the growers are to receive special com- 
pensation ‘in the event of adverse farming conditions 
causing a poor crop in any year.’ Not one among us 
but will breathe O si sic omnes! after perusing the 
Government’s scheme for the beet-sugar ‘Gaudy.’ And 
there are the other younger favorites. The tramp ship- 
ping subsidy has been prolonged for another year; the 
milk scheme was extended at a further cost of £3,500,- 
000; and civil aviation has received £1,500,000, against 
£1,000,000 last year.” 


CO-OPERATION 


An interesting analysis of membership of the 
Consumers’ Movement in Sweden according to 
occupation and the changes in the relative im- 
portance of different groups over a period of 
years, is given in a report recently published 
by the State Statistical Bureau. 


In 1918, farmers formed 11.9 percent of the total 
membership, farm laborers 4.7, artisans 7.9, industrial 
workers 44.2, other workers 17, employees and officials 
9.8, independent traders and the professional classes 
1.1 percent. The figures for 1933 reveal an increased 
percentage of “black-coated” workers and farmers, and 
a smaller proportion of industrial workers. Farmers 
represented 14.7 percent, farm laborers 4.1, artisans 
8.8, industrial workers 28.3, other workers 14.7, em- 
ployees and officials 12.8, independent traders 4.1, pro- 
fessional men 2.2 percent, and others 10.5 percent. The 
actual membership of Consumers’ Societies rose from 
93,455 in 1918, to 548,712 in 1938, of which 529,616 be- 
longed to Societies affiliated to the Co-operative 
Union, K. F. 

The growth in Sweden of the habit of buying from 
Consumers’ Societies is shown by the fact that in 1923 
the average annual co-operative sales per inhabitant 
were Kr. 35.67, and in 1933, they had risen to Kr. 57.38. 
The highest average, Kr.101.01, is recorded in the city 
of Stockholm. 


CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION 
The Cooperative Trading Company of Wau- 
kegan, Ill., rounding out its first quarter cen- 
tury, in 19385 had one of its most successful 
years, according to reports submitted to the 
members at the society’s annual meeting, 
March 7. 


Total sales for 1935 were $631,408 and the net gain 
for the year $19,345. The fact that all departments, 
with the exception of a branch grocery, made a net 
gain revealed a substantial improvement in business 
operations over the previous year. 214% trade rebate 


and 3% interest on share capital were voted by the 
membership. aa 
Under the by-laws of the organization, a dividend 
equal to one-third of the rebate voted to consumers 
will be paid to farmers on the basis of milk sales to the 
society. ee 
STRIKES 


A new technique is making its appearance in 
labor disputes. It is the “sit-down” strike, 
which was exemplified recently at an Akron 
(Ohio) plant of the Goodyear Rubber & Tire 
Company. One advantage of this method, from 
the workers’ viewpoint, is that it obviates the 
necessity of keeping strike breakers out of the 
plant, the workers keeping their places at the 
machines but doing no work. Its weakness is 
that eventually workers must leave to eat, and 
then the Company may no longer admit them to 
the machines. 

Beginning in this way, with workers in the tire build- 
ing department, the strike soon transformed itself to 
the traditional form, with pickets attempting to control 
all movement into and out of the factory. A total of 
more than 14,000 employees ceased work. 

The complaint was a refusal by the Company to 
agree to give the union three days’ notice when men 
were to be laid off. The demand had followed the 
dropping of 70 veteran tire builders. The strike is de- 
clared to have begun “spontaneously” and later to have 
received the sponsorship of the union. 


CENTRALIZATION OF INDUSTRY 


In 1933, 19,276 manufacturing establish- 
ments in the City of New York produced goods 
valued at approximately $2,862,928,000 and 
paid $439,157,000 to an average of 391,882 
wage earners. On a basis of value, New York 
accounted for something more than 9 percent 
of all manufactures in the United States. 

If the strict city limits are extended to the industrial 
area designated in the Census of Manufactures, an even 
greater proportion of the products of American indus- 
try was produced in the New York area. This com- 
prises not only the five boroughs of New York City, but 
Westchester County and six adjacent New Jersey coun- 
ties: Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Middlesex, Passaic and 
Union. This region thus includes such industrial cities 
as Yonkers, Elizabeth, Jersey City, Hoboken, Newark 
and Paterson. Total manufactures in this area were 
valued, in 1933, at $4,284,826,000, or almost 14 percent 
of the value of all products of American industry, and 
the number of wage earners averaged 620,814, or about 
10 percent of all manufacturing wage earners. Decen- 


tralization of industry is desirable both from an eco- 
nomic and a social viewpoint. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


“How soon, if at all, will Uncle Sam own all 
the railroads? And why?” “That question is 
canvassed .in House committee hearings,” the 
United States Weekly writes, “on a bill which 
would permit railroads to charge lower freight 
rates for long hauls than for the sum of the 
shorter intermediate hauls. The purpose is to 
allow them to compete with ships serving the 
two ends of each long-haul route.” | 

Transportation Coordinator Joseph B. Eastman, op- 
posing the measure, is charged by Representative 


Samuel B. Pettengill (Dem.), of Indiana, with seeki 
to keep the railroads weak so as to hasten Govenningat 
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ownership. The roads are now, Mr. Pettengill asserts, 
being driven rapidly into receivership. 

Shipping interests vigorously oppose the bill. Sup- 
porting their view, Representative Schuyler O. Bland 
(Dem.), of Virginia, asserts that the bill will itself 
bring on Government ownership, since its effect will be 
to raise transportation rates and their increase in turn 
will create popular demand for Federal acquisition. 


THE RACE PROBLEM 


According to an Associated Negro Press 
story a United States Marshall at Montgomery, 
Alabama, found it difficult to decide: what to 
do with three Negroes who were members of 
a federal jury panel when “bed time” had come 
and the jury had not reached a verdict. 


The other nine jurors, being white, naturally wanted 
to find lodging in a hotel, but it was unheard of for 
Negroes to stop at a hotel in Montgomery, Alabama. 
The law requires that when a jury has a case under 
deliberation the jurors shall be “kept together,” locked 
up at night, and otherwise prevented from conversing 
with anyone, etc. This created an impact between raci- 
alism and the Federal Law which the responsible court 
attendants tried to overcome in the following manner: 
The Negro jurors were locked in a separate room, but 
in the same hotel. 


COST OF ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


The Federal Power Commission reports on 
its monumental task of collecting electricity 
rates charged in all parts of the nation. These 
have been classified to see if they will yield an- 
swers to a number of questions. They do yield 
answers, the Commission shows, but many of 
the answers are contradictory. 


_For instance, are rates lower in thickly populated or 
sparsely populated sections? One answer is that the 
thickly populated New England States pay among the 
highest. But so also do the thinly populated West 
South Central and Mountain regions. 

Another question: Is hydroelectric or fuel-generated 
power the cheaper for the consumer? Again a two- 
fold answer. Hydroelectric rates are high if one lives 
in Maine or New Hampshire but low in the Pacific 
Coast States. ‘ 

Lowest bills were found in California and Washing- 
ton. Highest were shown in New Mexico and Florida. 
Iowa, Colorado and West Virginia are typical of States 
midway between the highest and the lowest. 


SMOKE 


An evil of modern times was discussed by 
Dr. John S. Taylor, speaking at a meeting of 
the National Smoke Abatement Society in Man- 
chester, England. He said: 


-To-day in Manchester 3,000,000 tons of coal were 
burned annually, of which 750,000 tons were used for 
domestic purposes. Eleven hundred factory chimneys 
and 150,000 houses were continuously discharging the 
products of the incomplete combustion of these millions 
of tons of coal. As a result 20,000 tons of solid mat- 
ter fell annually in the city area, and tar and acids to 
the amount of 75,000 and 200,000 gallons respectively. 

“And this,” Dr. Taylor declared, “in spite of the fact 
that during the last thirty years the industrial smoke 
emission in the city has been reduced by approximately 
75 percent.” Dr. Taylor then went on to speak about 
the ways smoke-laden air causes disease—particularly 
respiratory diseases—and hinders cures by preventing 
the passage of health-giving sunlight.—The problem is 
acute in most of the large cities of our country, whose 
citizens refuse to attack what is a grave evil with the 
energy the situation demands. 


TAXATION 


The tax burden on owners of real estate in 
American cities was just a shade lighter last 
year than the year before, according to Mr. C. 
E. Rightor’s annual compilation in the National 
Municipal Review. The average adjusted rate 
for each $1,000 of assessed valuation in the 236 
cities for which information is available was 
$25.84 as compared with $26.03—a drop of 19 
cents. 

_ The range in these American cities is still astonish- 
ingly wide, running the gamut almost all the way from 
$10 to $50. In sixteen Canadian cities the rates show 
less variation, none being above $40 or under $20. 
Boston, Fall River and Jersey City are among the most 
heavily taxed of large American cities. “Compared 
with Boston’s rate of $37, New York’s $26 is enviable 
enough,” comments the N. Y. Times, “but any satisfac- 
tion this city may take to itself on that score is quickly 


dissipated by reference to San Francisco’s $19 and Cin- 
cinnati’s $14.” 


RECESSION OF POPULATION 


M. Boverat, who has devoted years to propa- 
ganda in favor of encouraging the French 
birth-rate, has lately produced a new pamphlet 
to reinforce his argument. He shows that not 
even one department in France now shows an 
average of even three children for every family, 
and the average for the whole country has fall- 
en to 2.2. Less than 70 years ago there were 
over a million children born in France each 
year. Last year there were only 677,000. 

One consequence is that France now has a larger pro- 
portion of old people than any other country, and the 
proportion of young people steadily declines. Com- 
pared with other countries, France has almost the same 
population to-day as in 1870: while within the same 


period Italy has grown from 25 millions to 48, Germany 
from 39 to 67 and Japan from 33 to 68. 


SHRINKING STOCKS, RISING PRICES 


Statistics compiled by the German Institut 
fiir Konjunkturforschung show that world 
stocks of the most important commodities, 
which rose to 150.6 in 1932, taking the 1929 
level as 100, fell to 142.6 in 1933, and 132.8 in 
1934, and by August, 1935, had reached the low 
level of 106.6. 


This shrinkage of stocks is not due to reduced pro- 
duction, as the index of world production, taking 1928 
as 100, has risen from 76.8 in 1932 to 95.2 in 1934 and 
103.3 in June, 1935. Meanwhile world wholesale prices 
had risen by about 50 percent up to the end of 1934, and 
a further 10 percent by August, 1935. As this index is 
reckoned on a dollar basis, however, allowance must be 
made for the depreciation. 


THE FARM DOLLAR 

According to the latest price index, of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the average 
level of prices received by farmers on Febru- 
ary 15 was 109 percent of the pre-war level. 
The average level of industrial commodities on 
the same date was 122 percent of pre-war, glv- 
ing the farm dollar a purchasing power of 89 
cents. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


The Oldest Catholic Parish in 

Until a few years ago, St. Mary’s Parish, of 
Erie, Pa., established by and for Germans, was 
generally considered the oldest Catholic con- 
gregation of the city. In recent years the dis- 
tinction has been questioned in favor of St. 
Patrick’s, to which parish Mr. John Kelly and 
others attempted to attribute priority.‘) But 
I doubt that it will be possible to adduce evi- 
dence in favor of this contention; in fact, I do 
not hesitate to declare the effort a case of love’s 
labor lost. I base the claim of St. Mary’s par- 
ish to be considered the oldest Catholic parish 
of Erie on information contained in several let- 
ters, written by Rev. Ivo Leviz?) in my pos- 
session.) And he was virtually the founder of 
the parish. 

Born on the 30th of July, 1790, in Menges, 
Carniola, once a crownland of the Austrian 
Empire, now Slovenia in Yugoslavia, Fr. Leviz 
was a Slovene.‘) At baptism he received the 
name Ignatius. On March 29, 1813, he joined 
the Slovene-Croat Province of the Holy Cross, 
Order of St. Francis, and was given the name 
Ivo in religion. Ordained to the priesthood on 
September 22, 1816, he was for several years 
engaged principally in teaching. 

The Mission Letters of his countryman, the 
famed Indian Missioner Frederic Baraga, lat- 
er Bishop of Sault Ste. Marie and Marquette, 
aroused in Fr. Ivo the desire to become a mis- 
sionary. In 1834 his Provincial Superiors and 
the civil authorities granted him permission to 
emigrate to America to enter the mission field. 
The General of the Order, however, instructed 
him to join the Franciscan missioners in Con- 
stantinople, for which city he departed in May, 
1835. The climate proving injurious to his 
health, he was obliged to return to his own Pro- 
vince in October of the following year. 

Shortly after his return from the Orient his 
thoughts reverted to the American Mission. But 
since he had passed his 48th year, his superiors 
at first refused to listen to his request to be sent 
there. Finally however they were obliged to 
accede to his consistent pleadings. Equipped 


1) Cfr. Lake Shore Visitor, Dec. 8, 1933. I am in- 
debted for information regarding this local controversy 
to Dr. Oliver W. Elsbree, Instructor in History at the 
Erie Center, University of Pittsburgh. It was granted 
at the request of Dr. Solon J. Bruck, Director, The 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, to whom I 
had applied. 

2) In Slovenian the spelling is Leve¢; the pronunci- 
ation is practically identical, c being pronounced as z. 

3) I have copies of these letters, three in all, and all 
of them lengthy. The originals are in the Provincial 
Archives at Ljubljana (Laibach), Yugoslavia. 

4) I have collected the facts concerning his life and 
have placed them. in the same Archives. Cfr. Rev. John 
L. Zaplotnik, J.C.D.: Rev. Ivo Levec, O.F.M., in the 
“Ave Maria Almanac” (Slovenian), 1917, p. 117, ff. The 
same: Historical Records and Studies, Vol. IX., June, 
ae been States Catholic Historical Society’s publi- 
cation). 


with all the required passes and other docu- 
ments, he bade farewell to his native land on 
August 22, 1839, and later left Trieste on the 
Swedish three-master “Ulrica”, which weighed 
anchor September 11. His ocean voyage was 
extremely stormy, and he encountered specially 
trying wind and weather while passing the 
Azores. 

On December 17, 1840, he wrote the Vicar 
of the Province, the Rev. Felician Rant, O.F.M., 
inter alia: “At that point the bow of the ship 
was completely submerged by the waves. But 
God had mercy on us and we escaped being 
wrecked. I promised the Mother of God I would 
dedicate the first church it might be my privi- 
lege to bless, to her Immaculate Conception.” 
This promise, made in danger of death near the 
Azores, resulted in the dedication of St. Mary’s 
Church in Erie in her honor, although Fr. 
Leviz. at the time did not know when and where 
it would be possible for him to redeem his 
pledge. 

Friar Ivo landed in the United States on De- 
cember 12, 1839, entering at New York. Turn- 
ing immediately to St. Nicholas Church, the 
mother-parish of the Germans of that city, he 
was cordially welcomed by Fr. Raffeiner. Ex- 
hausted and ill as Fr. Raffeiner was, he 
promptly employed Fr. Leviz in the cure of 
souls. It was here he conducted his first Mis- 
sion in the German language after his arrival, 
continuing to assist this pioneer priest for prac- 
tically one month. 

Leaving New York January 9th, he jour- 
neyed to Philadelphia, where Bishop Kenrick 
welcomed him joyously, particularly because 
there was a great lack of priests able to speak 
to the immigrants in their own tongue. Fr. Leviz 
had remarkable linguistic attainments. In ad- 
dition to Slovenian and Croatian, at that time 
not needed in our country, he spoke German, 
French and Italian. The Bishop soon assigned 
him to an extensive, sadly neglected Mission 
territory, in the present diocese of Erie, where 
populous German and French settlements had 
been established. However, he did not permit 
Fr. Leviz to enter upon his charge immediately, 
since the canals were frozen and the roads in 
poor condition. For the time being the Bishop 
appointed him to Holy Trinity parish, Phila- 
delphia, a German congregation, where he was 
to remain until spring, and where he proved 
useful. 

_It was not until March 17th, 1840, the mis- 
sionary left for his destination. And even then 
he made a roundabout journey in order to con- 
duct missions among the German Catholics 
scattered far and wide. Let us quote his words: 
‘‘Here [in Philadelphia]*) the Reverend Bishop 
Kenrick, immediately upon my arrival, * as- 
signed me to an extensive mission among the 
Germans and the French in Erie and the five 
adjoining communities, the most remote of 


5) Insert mine. 
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which would require a journey of 100 miles. 
But he would not permit me to leave in the win- 
ter because all the canals were frozen over and 
the roads over the Allegheny Mountains in 
_very poor condition. Therefore I remained as 
assistant at the German Catholic Church of the 
Holy Trinity until March 17, when I started 
out on a roundabout way over Chambersburg, 
Bedfort and Pittsburgh, in order to conduct 
Missions at these places and to visit the Ger- 
mans.” 

In Pittsburgh Fr. Leviz visited the Redemp- 
torists from Vienna and remained with them 
for fully four weeks. From this city, on April 
11, 1840, he reported to his one-time Provincial, 
Very Rev. Vincent Pance, O.F.M., in Ljubl- 
jana: “Four months have passed since my ar- 
rival in America; I conducted missions in New 
York, Philadelphia, Chambersburg, and now 
I am engaged with one in Pittsburgh; I shall 
leave here on Easter Monday—which is not a 
holy day of obligation in this country—and 
travel via Buttler, where I should likewise give 
a mission, to Erie .... In Erie (pronounced 
Tri) I find a new church, which I shall place 
under the patronage of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, as I have promised the Mother of God dur- 
ing my ocean voyage; the secondary patron is 
to be our Holy Father St. Francis; and the very 
next church I shall dedicate to his honor, if I 
am permitted to live and if God is willing.” 

With these projects in mind Fr. Leviz left 
Pittsburgh on the date mentioned in order 
finally to reach his destination. Regarding this 
journey and what followed his letter of Decem- 
ber 17, 1840, supplies the following informa- 
tion: “At last I again took up the journey to 
my destination, Erie, by stage-coach, which also 
carries the mail—there is no other method of 
transportation in this country—spending two 
days and one night on the way; since April 23, 
last year, I have been here, thank God, in com- 
paratively good health.” 

As a matter of fact it was not necessary for 
Fr. Leviz to build a church. It had already been 
erected, as has been mentioned. But in what 
condition was the building? In the same let- 
ter the missioner declares: “Indeed, if I had not 
brought the sacred vessels with me, I would not 
have been able to offer the Holy Sacrifice in 

- Erie, where I found naught but four wooden 
walls, nor to conduct missions at the stations 
entrusted to me.” ; 
The sacred vessels and altar linens, etc., Fr. 
Leviz had brought with him were not his own; 
they had been intended for Rev. Fr. Frederic 
Baraga, his countryman, among the Indians. 
A benefactress of Baraga, a resident of Trieste, 
had given them to Fr. Leviz to take them across 
for Fr. Baraga. But since he was adequately 
provided for Fr. Leviz retained the articles re- 
ferred to. But it is in another letter he explains 
the existence at the time of a church building in 

Erie. Writing to Very Rev. Vincent Pance, 


O.F.M., from New York on December 6, 1841, 
Er, Leviz declares : “Here in America there are 
large parishes in all the states, to say nothing 
of the small ones which have built a church 
for themselves but have never had a priest. 
There is a lack of means and of German 
priests.” The congregation at Erie was of this 
type. Unfortunately Father Leviz does not 
tell us when the Germans there had built their 
church, such as it was. 

The very fact that Fr. Leviz could not have 
celebrated Mass in Erie but for the circum- 
stance that he had brought along his own vest- 
ments and vessels, I consider a primary proof 
that he found no church in Erie other than St. 
Mary’s. If St. Patrick’s had already been es- 
tablished, he could have celebrated a Mass for 
his parishioners either in that church, or the 
possibility of using its vestments and sacred 
vessels would have existed. 

The missionary’s solicitude was immediately 
directed to the task of completing furnishing 
and dedicating the church. Progress was rapid. 
As early as July 28 it was possible to report 
to his superiors in Ljubljana: ‘“My church in 
Erie is approaching completion, and I propose 
to dedicate it on the feast of the Assumption 
(!) and to place it under the protection of the 
Immaculate Conception; likewise the ceme- 
tery.” 

However, Bishop Kenrick had announced his 
intention to conduct a visitation at St. Mary’s 
and to confirm those eligible before the time of 
the dedication. The Bishop performed both 
rites July 26, 1840. Two days later Fr. Leviz 
reports to Ljubljana: “Our Reverend Bishop 
Kenrick, who has just visited Erie and, intent 
upon his tour of visitation, has already left, as- 
sured me (follows a passage concerning Father 
Prost). On July 26, the feast of St. Anne, the 
7th Sunday after Pentecost, he administered 
the Sacrament of Confirmation in my new Cath- 
olic church to 40 people of both sexes; among 
them were several between 20 and 36 years of 
age, the others between 18 and 20. Our Bish- 
op, who is an excellent orator, delivered a 
sermon on that Sunday at 3 o’clock in the af- 
‘ternoon in the hall of the Court House to a 
very large gathering of people of all denomin- 
ations, because my church would not have ac- 
commodated them.” 

This relation offers a second proof for the 
priority of St. Mary’s church. If there had 
been a St. Patrick’s church in Erie at the time, 
the Bishop would have used it, and not the 
half-finished German church, which had not 
been blessed even, for the administration of the 
Sacrament of Confirmation. And if the size of 
this church too was considered inadequate for 
the public meeting, the writer would not have 
restricted himself to saying “because my 
church would not have accommodated them.” 
He would have stated: “because neither my 


6) Concerning Fr. Pierz cfr. the author’s sketch of 
his life and labors in this journal, beginning Jan., 1934. 
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church nor the Irish church would have ac- 
commodated them.” He could not, however, 
say this, because there was no other Catholic 
church in the city at that time. 

Father Leviz seems to have erred when he 
mentioned the date selected for the blessing the 
church. As a matter of fact, it was dedicated on 
the Feast of the Portiuncula, August 2. Con- 
cerning this event he writes in the same letter, 
on December 17, 1840: “And I really had the 
grace to bless the German church at Erie on 
August 2, assisted by my dear countryman, the 
Rev. F. Pierz’’ 

Apparently there were two other churches in 
Fr. Leviz’s wider mission field. We learn some- 
thing of them from his letter of July 18, 1840, 
where he states: “I have two other churches in 
my Mission district, and the fourth will also be 
erected.” There are other pertinent details in 
the letter of December 17, 1840, thus: “An- 
other, likewise German church, at Elk Creek, 
12 miles from here (Erie) I shall place under 
the protection of our Holy Father St. Francis. 
The third, French, dedicated to St. Hypolite, 
50 miles from here, has been blessed by Bishop 
Kenrick.” 

Fr.. Leviz planned to develop his far flung 
Mission field and to provide for the spiritual 
needs of his flock. He was anxious to establish 
a convent of his Order in Erie, and this plan 
he submitted to his Provincial. Soon, however, 
he was obliged by illness to relinquish all these 
aspirations. During the winter of 1840-’41 he 
was not even able to celebrate Mass every Sun- 
day. In the interest of the spiritual well-being 
of his people, he appealed to the Bishop to ap- 
point a successor, which request was granted. 
In the spring of 1841, he bade farewell to Erie 
and went, for the time being, to St. Nicholas 
Church in New York. His later days do not 
here concern us. 

The facts adduced prove, I believe, that the 
honor of priority among the Catholic parishes 
of Erie belongs to St. Mary’s congregation. 

FR. Huco BREN, O.F.M., S.T.D. 
Lemont, Ill. 


. Weninger in Texas 


After his arrival in the United States in 
1848, Fr. Francis Xavier Weninger, who has 
been called the “Apostle of the Germans in 
America,” virtually penetrated every nook and 
corner of the country seeking for people of his 
tongue in need of the services of a Missionary. 
Since the part Germans have played in the de- 
velopment of Texas during the past one hun- 
dred years is attracting particular attention at 
the present time, it seems warranted to refer 
to the distinguished Missionary’s sojourn in 
that part of the country in 1859. The author 
of a Sketch of Weninger’s life and labors, pub- 
lished in the Woodstock Letters not long after 
his death, writes: 


“In this state, then but thinly peopled, he erected his 


Mission Cross in Galveston and Houston, and gave mis- 
sions at Victoria, Powderhorn, San Antonio, Castroville, 
D’Hanis, Fredericksburg, New Brownsfield, and Aus- 
tin.) 

The writer considered Texas “a difficult and, 
in some sense, a perilous Mission in 1859.” The 
majority of the settlers were, of course, of old 
American stock, and, “as a rule, ‘shouting 
Methodists’ of a very belligerent type.” At 
Galveston and elsewhere through the State, the 
writer continues, “they annoyed Fr. Weninger 
considerably.” Mixed marriages, of which the 
State is said to have been full, “‘contracted, in 
the multitude of instances, with a frivolity that 
is almost incredible,” seem to have been one 
cause of the enmity experienced by the Mission- 
ary. When the instructions received by penitent 
Catholics during these missions made them- 
selves felt, “it was published abroad that this 
Jesuit preached in the confessional that it were 
preferable Catholic mothers should put their 
children in boiling water and pull their skin off 
over their ears rather than suffer them to be 
baptized in the Protestant Church.” 


Prominent among the individuals who de- 
manded from Weninger an apology and expla- 
nation of the alleged remarks was one Mohling, 
“who had once been a novice in some religious 
congregation or order,” but had apostatized and 
married. He was no match for Fr. Weninger, 
both a scholar and a brilliant preacher. As was 
his custom, he met his adversaries also with his 
versatile pen. He says in his notes on the af- 
fair: 

“T_ took advantage of this opportunity to explain to 
the Protestants of Galveston some other points which, 
because they were misunderstood, served to intensify 
the hatred which Protestants foster against Catholics. 
On the following Sunday, I placed a copy of my pam- 
phlet at the door of the Methodist meeting-house and 
distributed a thousand copies gratis among the Protes- 
tants. The effect was wonderful.” 

Even Mohling was dumbfounded for the time 
being, especially since his wife died the day 
after the mission had closed. “She was all the 
Methodism Mohling had or cared for,’’ Wen- 
inger writes, ‘‘and he felt her taking-off all the 
more because, when she was dying she bitterly 
reproached him for having so shamefully slan- 
dered me.’’?) 

Evidently Méhling did not hold his tongue 
for long; Weninger reports him to have man- 
aged “to keep alive the persecution which fol- 
lowed me through Texas, by circulating among 
the ignorant rangers the falsehood that my ob- 
ject in visiting the State was to separate Cath- 
olic wives from their Protestant husbands.” 
The ‘rangers’ Fr. Weninger had in mind were 
evidently settlers and squatters on the land, and 
not the Texas Rangers known to us. 


From the same source it appears that the in- 


1) Loe. cit., Vol. XVIII, No. 1, p. 55. New Browns- 
field is, of course, the well-known city of New Braun- 
fels, to which we have referred on several occasions. 

2) Loe. cit., p. 56. 
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defatigably zealous Missionary conducted mis- 
Slons in Texas also in 1875 and in the begin- 
ning of the year 1876?) ; but since this account 
of his missionary efforts is evidently not a full 
one, there exists the possibility of his having 
visited Texas sometime between 1859 and 1875. 
KS 


Collectanea 


The cooperation of a German priest and a 
German layman, both at the time residents of 
Havre in France, resulted in what had previ- 
ously frequently been contemplated, action in 
behalf of the people leaving their homes in Ger- 
many and Austria for the New World. Father 
Lambert Kethmann and Peter Paul Cahensly 
called the conditions emigrants were frequently 
faced with in cheap lodging houses and on ship- 
board to the attention of the Annual Meeting 
of the Catholic Societies of Germany, held at 
Treves in 1865. Their efforts were assisted by 
Canon Prisac, of Aix-la-Chapelle, who submit- 
ted the problem for discussion. 

The revelations made a deep impression on 
the Catholic mind of Germany; the EHinsiedler- 
Kalender for 1867, one of the most popular al- 
manacs printed in the German language, and 
widely read in our country at one time, devoted 
over two pages to the subject, urging the nec- 
essity of erecting at New York a hostel and a 
church for the immigrants. The article also re- 
minds the C. V. of its obligations in the prem- 
ises: 

“In consequence of the appeal addressed to the Cen- 
tral Verein of Catholic Benevolent Societies in America 
by the Catholic Societies of Germany, the Catholic so- 
cieties at Baltimore have already discussed what they 
may be able to do. However, this endeavor must not 
remain a mere local one. The Central Verein must 
adopt the initiative and prepare for the next general 
meeting. Every society, affiliated with the C. V., must 
contribute its mite toward this purpose, proving that 
the Mutual Benevolent Societies of America are not ex- 
clusive.” 

Such was the beginning and purpose of what 
was ultimately denounced as “Cahenslyism.” 
In recent years by a well-known individual, still 
a British subject at the time, after many years 
of residence in our country! 


On the 29th day of August, 1859, a small 
group of German Catholics, living in and 
around Manhattanville, now a part of Greater 
New York, decided to purchase four lots with 
the intention of erecting a church on the prop- 
erty. The parish which came into being at the 
time, St. Joseph of the Holy Family, recently 
celebrated its diamond jubilee and published a 
souvenir worthy of the occasion. 

Among other important facts related by its 
author, Rev. Francis X. E. Albert, Ph.D., the 
following are the more significant. Less than 
two years after the organization of the parish, 
and while the church was still in course of con- 
struction, there was celebrated, on May 30, 

3) Loe. cit., p. 58. 


1861, “what is probably the first public Corpus 
Christi procession held in New York City.” A 
valuable contribution towards our knowledge of 
the history in our country of a devotion ob- 
Served with magnificence in such capitals as 
Vienna and Munich, and with all possible dig- 
nity in the most remote mountain hamlets of 
Germany, Austria, or the German parts of 
Switzerland. 

The Manhattanville procession referred to was com- 
posed of men, women and children who, at the conclu- 
sion of appropriate services in the church, accompanied 
the Blessed Sacrament “to the grounds of the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart, where customary devotions were 
held.” From there the procession returned to the church 
in excellent order, “where this beautiful public demon- 
stration in honor of our Eucharistic King was conclud- 
ed with the third Benediction.” 

~ further circumstance of outstanding inter- 
est is related in the following paragraph culled 
from the Souvenir: 

“Like the mustard seed in the Gospel, the school’s be- 
ginning was small and humble, and from 1863 to 1886 


the field was entrusted to lay teachers, who were zeal- 
ous and self-sacrificing in their work.” 


Himself a descendant of several families 
among the early settlers of Germantown in 
the 17th century, the late Samuel W. Penny- 
packer, at one time Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, was well aware of the 
vast differences of opinion existing among vari- 
ous groups of Germans in our country regard- 
ing matters of a fundamental nature. Address- 
ing the “Deutsche Pionier-Verein,’” Philadel- 
phia, in the spring of 1893 on “The Germans 
in Pennsylvania,’ Mr. Pennypacker cited a 
characteristic instance of this kind: 

“Tt has often been regarded as remarkable that the 
people of Lancaster County should differ in their views 
of public affairs so radically from the people of Berks 
County. It has generally been found in all of our po- 
litical contests that the people of Lancaster County vote 
overwhelmingly on one side and the people of Berks 
County about to the same extent on the other. The 
reason of it goes away back to the time of the settle- 
ment. They were, as you see, a different stock of 
Germans. The people of Lancaster County being peace 
people and Mennonites, the people of Berks County 
being German Reformed and Lutherans, who believed in 
fighting and contending for their rights. They differed 
in the politics of the Colonial time and they have differed 
down to the present.”!) 

The observation also illustrates the procliv- 
ity of the members of our race to adhere tena- 
ciously to opinions and notions even. But all 
such propensities are, on the other hand, in- 
fluenced by tribal characteristics. How great 
the difference, for instance, between a so- 
called “Rhinelander” (Rhenisch Frank ethnic- 
ally speaking) and a Nether-Saxon from the 
marshes along the lower Weser, a song-loving 
Tirolean (of Bavarian stock) and a fisherman 
or pilot from that part of the German North 
Sea littoral of which it is said Frisia non 


cantat. 
1) Loe. cit., Phil., 1895, p. 8. 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


President, John Ejibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First Vice President, Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 

Second Vice-President, Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, Ill. 

Third Vice-President, Andrew Hoffmann, La Crosse, Wis. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser-Lohr, N. Y. C., 
Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York, N. Y. 

Marshal, Frank Rauser, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis., John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; Aug. Gassinger, 
Baltimore, Md.; A. G. Maron, M.D., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Branches, and the following 
five members-at-large: Phillip H. Donnelly, New 
York; Louis M. Seiz, New Jersey; Gus J. Reininger, 
Texas; John J. Baumgartner, North Dakota; George 
J. Phillipp, Indiana. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIl.; Willibald 
Eibner, K.S.G., New Ulm, Minn. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


Intellectual Preparedness Needed 


An important task, one that Central Blatt 
and Social Justice, the Bulletin of the Cath. 
Women’s Union, the Press Bulletin Service of 
the Central Bureau of the C. V., and its occa- 
sional lecture courses and numerous brochures 
and Free Leaflets are intended to assist in solv- 
ing, is indicated clearly though indirectly in the 
address Mr. George Keen, General Secretary of 
the Co-operative Union of Canada, delivered at 
the La Crosse convention of the C. V. Accord- 
ing to the Proceedings of that gathering Mr. 
Keen said in part: 


“Tt could not really be said, either in the United 
States or Canada, that the principles of democracy pre- 
vailed. The mass of the people were not sufficiently 
educated to arrive at sound judgments concerning ques- 
tions of public policy. Soon the people in Canada would 
be called upon to decide, in a general election, economic 
and social issues affecting the welfare and happiness of 
the people and the future of the country, but while the 
majority could exercise the privilege of voting, it might 
justly be claimed that a comparatively small percent- 
age of them had acquired the necessary knowledge to 
form sound judgments on the issues presented. ‘In 
some European countries democracy has disappeared in 
recent years. Many people are reluctantly coming to 
the conclusion that democracy is unable to function in- 
telligently in the solution of the many problems now 
confronting mankind. The future of democracy de- 
pends upon the raising of the general level of character 
and social intelligence without which no system of goy- 
ernment can achieve social and economic justice.’ ” 


Mr. Keen’s remarks are at once a welcome re- 
minder of the obligations of Christian citizen- 
ship at the present time and a challenge to 
Catholic societies. 


Why Not More C. U.’s Among Our Farmers? 


The founding of Credit Unions among farm- 
ers of our country is not progressing as it 
should. In spite of the fact that the Raiffeisen 
Bank, one of the two prototypes of the C. Us 
was intended for, and has operated chiefly 
among rural people for over eighty years, and 
most successfully at that. 

Writing on the “Co-operative People’s Bank”’ 
a few years after their introduction by French- 
Canadians into our country, Alphonse Desjar- 
dins, the founder and promoter of Credit 
Unions in Quebec, insisted that it was of the 
highest importance farmers should be organ- 
ized as are other classes of the community, and 
that the first step towards this end was an in- 
stitution “that will afford these tillers of the 
soil the capital they need to improve their in- 
dustry.” He assures them “they should not be 
frightened at an innovation by those so-called 
wise men who exaggerate prudence and who, as 
a matter of fact, are the victims of their own 
intellectual deformity or of a deplorable profes- 
sional prejudice which causes them to look at 
any new step with fear or bias. Obviously, wis- 
dom is necessary, but audacity coupled with 
thoughtfulness and prudence is also the key to 
progress.” 

These men, Desjardins warns, “always want 
to see ‘how the enterprise will turn out’ before 
taking part in any movement even if it has sus- 
tained the test of experience.”’” He had met a 
good many of these unfortunate human beings, 
he writes, ‘“‘who are always behind the rest of 
the population, but who believe themselves to 
be leaders.” And of such we have our full 
share. 

With the intention of encouraging others to 
found and operate co-operative people’s banks, 
this deserving French-Canadian, writing before 
1914, points with evident satisfaction to the 
success of the C. U. established at St. Ulric in 
the county of Rimouski, a parish having a 
population of about 1600, all farmers. “A co- 
operative bank was organized in this commun- 
ity on September 26, 1909,” he reports, “and in 
37 months it had accumulated assets of $24,- 
460.38 and its general business had reached the 
rather startling figure of $11,817.86, of which 
there have been loans amounting to $73,530.05. 
Not a cent has been lost on those loans. The 
dividends paid amounted to $632, and interest 
on deposits to $562. The reserve or guarantee 
fund stands at $664, representing almost 10 
percent of the share capital paid in.’’') 

Both the C. U. at St. Ulric, and a number of 


1) Desjardins, A. The Co-operative People’ 
N. Y., 1914, p. 33. P eople’s Bank. 
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other rural parishes of Quebec, mentioned by 
Desjardins at the same time, have not merely 
survived but prospered. Consequently the ar- 
gument, that the element of danger or the in- 
ability of farmers to engage in financial trans- 
actions constitutes a warning not to court dis- 
aster, is unwarranted. Caution must be ob- 
served, of course; likewise common sense. In 
fact, we have at times warned against the 
founding of a C. U. in a certain locality. But 
_ wherever the conditions seem promising, fears 
of the kind referred to need not deter farmers 
from organizing a co-operative people’s bank. 


A Canon of Cooperative Principles 


The late Canon Jung of St. Gall, in Switzer- 
land, whose death was a severe blow to the co- 
operative movement not in his own country 
alone, on one occasion expressed his faith in the 
ability of co-operation to replace the capitalis- 
tic system. Co-operation, he wrote, “liberates 
us from the unbearable yoke of Capitalism, pro- 
tects and saves us from the slavery of .Commu- 
nism and State Socialism. It lifts humanity up 
from the proletariat to a secure condition of 
existence.” On the other hand, he declared, co- 
operation leaves untouched the right of prop- 
erty, but shears it of absolutism and prevents 
the amassing of vast fortunes in the hands of 
a few men. 

In the light of these remarks by the distin- 
guished Swiss priest, a declaration of Co-opera- 
tive Principles, issued by the International Co- 
operative Alliance at the beginning of the pres- 
ent year, attains to an importance our readers 
should not neglect to note. 

The declaration, after enunciating the prin- 
ciples of co-operation, proceeds to draw the dis- 
tinction between co-operative and capitalist 
economy. 


“It substitutes the service of the community for the 
profit of the individual; establishes a genuine interde- 
pendence between its members throughout the world 
and a means, through international association, of 
achieving equilibrium in the economic sphere between 
the needs of the people and world resources. 

“Tt dethrones capital from the dictatorship of eco- 
nomic life and puts in its place the ASSOCIATION OF 
MANKIND on the basis of mutual and active partici- 
pation in the enterprise. : ’ - 

“It provides in its economic device of ‘Dividend on 
Purchase’ an immediate financial benefit, and an access 
of independence to the Wage-Earning Consumer. 

“Tt secures to the Agricultural Producer, among other 
benefits, relief from exploitation in the purchase of the 
machinery and materials of his industry, and also 
markets for his produce which yield him a reasonable 
return without exploiting the consumer. . 

“Tt confers direct benefits upon a very large section 
of the community, irrespective of their social condi- 
tion. : 

“Tt provides a solution of the problems of employ- 
ment, wages, and general conditions of labor on the 
highest plane of advantage to the employees which eco- 
nomic conditions permit.” 


Canon Jung was firmly convinced of the pos- 
sibility of achieving the system of Co-operation 
in the present century. To those who consider 


Oo 


this belief optimistic he said: “It is the divine 
optimism with which the Apostles were imbued 
when, after Pentecost, they set out to conquer 
the world for the Cross.” 


The Maternity Guild—a Man’s Affair 


_ For a number of years the C. V. has engaged 
in three notable crusades: Cooperation, Parish 
and Rural Credit Unions, the Maternity Guild. 
But how Insignificant the number of members 
who lend their influence to these movements! 
It is especially the Maternity Guild the men do 
not seem to have discovered as yet at all. Nev- 
ertheless, to provide aid to mothers during con- 
finement is a service which to render his fa- 
mily, his neighbors, society and the State, no 
man should disdain. 

_. The experience related by James Whittaker 
in the autobiography of a British slum dweller 
is but one of many thousand instances of this 
nature, multiplied since the advent of the Great 
Depression. His remarks are as strong an 
argument for the Maternity Guild as has been 
our good fortune to discover: 

“When our baby was born, two years after we were 
married, things were in a shocking state: it seems the 
way of life that when money or security is most need- 
ed, it is most scarce. 

“The usual period spent in the maternity hospital for 
confinement was fourteen days, the bill for which 
amounted to twenty dollars. But something went wrong 
with my wife just before the baby was born, and she 
spent five and a half weeks in hospital: three and a half 
before the child was born, two after. 

“T, totally unemployed at the time, was presented 
with a bill that horrified me. 

“I wrote to my Aunt Bess and told her how things 

were. Without quibble or query she sent me a good 
part of the sum required. By sundry borrowing here 
and there, supplemented by the maternity grant 
through the National Health Insurance, I managed to 
raise enough money: the bill was paid and my wife 
came home.” 
' Is it so astonishing the poor man, whose life 
has been one long struggle with poverty and 
disappointment, as had been his father’s life 
before him, should declare in despair: 

“T was not at all proud of myself at that time—I re- 
alized we should probably have been better off without 
a family.” 


Regarding the New ‘Catholic’ Child Labor 
Committee 


Organization of a ‘Catholic’? Committee for 
Ratification of the Child Labor Amendment, 
under the leadership of Mr. Frank P. Walsh, of 
New York, occasioned a letter addressed by the 
Director of the Bureau early in March to the 
Members of the Major Executive Committee of 
the C. V. 


The letter, accompanied by a leaflet supplied by the 
National Committee for the Protection of Child, Fa- 
mily, Home and School, proving how demagogic are the 
contentions of the protagonists of the Child Labor 
Amendment, quotes at length from the Brooklyn Tablet. 
The editor of this militant weekly makes it plain that 
the proposed Amendment does not represent a distinct- 
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ly Catholic issue. “It is no more Catholic than it is 
Protestant or Jewish.” He likewise emphasizes his 
conviction: “We still regard as tricky the title ‘Child’ 
Labor Amendment. To speak of ‘children’ who have 
passed their sixteenth and seventeenth birthdays is not 
honest.” 

The Director’s letter also stresses the vast 
power the proposed Amendment would grant 
Congress over the youth of the land, and the 
futility of the belief this body would not abuse 
this power. 


YOUTH MOVEMENT 


Young Eagles Should Fly 


The Holy Father did not use these words in 
his address to Aspirants to the Italian Youth 
of Catholic Action, but they express epigram- 
matically his counsel to young men to aspire to 
the apostolate wholeheartedly and zealously. 
His Holiness said: 


“To aspire is to tend to the highest, so that 
one extends himself, as it were, toward the ob- 
ject of his aspiration. Therefore your direc- 
tors ought to guide, to sustain the Aspirants in 
their aspirations and to teach them to discipline 
this aspiration and this tendency. 


“Catholic Action is true apostolate, prompt, 
able and formed in such a manner that those 
who belong to it become true collaborators of 
the Hierarchy. This is what you are aspir- 
ing to—to be an apostle, to be able to work in 
the field of the apostolate. What should Apos- 
tles do? They ought to conquer the world 
for the love and to the love of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. This constitutes their true glory ac- 
cording to the magnificent expression of St. 
Paul who calls Apostles the Glory of Christ. 


“Magnificent expression! One of the grand- 
est expressions which has ever been pronounced 
in the human tongue. Not only is Jesus the 
glory of the Apostles, but the Apostles are the 
glory of Christ, that is to say, the masterpiece 
of Christ. What has Jesus done on earth? 
What did He do during three years? His pub- 
lic life was consumed in the formation of the 
Apostles, since they aspired to the apostolate, 
and lastly, at the moment when they had been 
sufficiently prepared, He said to them: Go and 
teach all nations.” 

* ok ok 


In line with the purpose of Catholic Action 
to safeguard Catholic youth, and to enlist the 
forces it represents in a veritable youth move- 
ment, is the endeavor of His Eminence Patrick 
Cardinal Hayes, of New York, to establish a 
new organization, intended to absorb in part 
the existing societies provided for young peo- 
ple in his see. 

The C. Y. A. will be conducted under the auspices of 
the Division of Social Action, Catholic Charities of New 
York, of which the Rev. Edward Roberts Moore is di- 
rector. Spiritual, cultural and recreational activities 
arz to be featured. As a beginning, the Catholic Boys’ 
Clubs functioning in the Archdiocese are to be brought 


into the new organization, the general officers having 
been assured positions in the larger association similar 
to those they now hold. Ultimately, it is hoped that 
more than 200,000 boys and girls will be enrolled in the 
new C. Y. A. For administrative purposes the Arch- 
diocese is to be divided into four sections, with branches 
of the association in Manhattan, the Bronx, Richmond 
and Westchester; a priest is to be at the head of each. 
All activities are to be directed from a youth center in 
each section. “The basis and the particular field of 
these activities,” an announcement from the C. Y. A. of 
the Archdiocese declares, “will be the individual parish. 
The association will act as a service organization to 
every parish, standing ready to supply trained workers 
and needed facilities.” 


The Cardinal’s view of the youth problem is 
set forth in part in the following paragraph of 
his statement on the new organization: 


“Many factors are contributing toward accentuating 
the difficulties young people of today must encounter. 
The intensive development of modern machinery has 
created leisure far more quickly than our educational 
system has been able to provide and educate for leisure. 
Unemployment has within its unholy entourage forced 
leisure. The increased use of the automobile, the more 
general attendance at motion pictures have together 
with other conditions contributed toward a decrease in 
the proportionate number of active participants in joy- 
ful and healthy recreational pursuits. Unless a youth 
finds a constructive outlet for his boundless energy and 
ebullient spirit there is danger that his restless feet 
will tread paths leading to sin, immorality and crime.” 


k ok * 


According to Miss Muriel Lister, who was 
Mahatma Gandhi’s hostess in London, and who 
is now in India after spending eight months in 
China, an amazing transformation is taking 
place in that country by the earnest work of its 
educated young men, who have given up de- 
sires for easy and luxurious ways of life and 
are throwing in their lot with their impover- 
ished peasants. 

_ Almost everywhere she found that rural reconstruc- 
tion centers had been started and co-operative societies 
were being formed. As an example she mentioned a 
village where within the last twelve months by the 
adoption of co-operative methods three schools, a dis- 
pensary, a library and a farmers’ store had been 


opened. Will our educated young men follow in the 
footsteps of their Chinese brethren? 


* * * 


There are several striking sentences pertain- 
ing to the organization and training of youth 
in the address delivered by Mr. F. Wm. Hecken- 
kamp, of Quincy, Tite Supreme President of the 
Western Catholic Union and member of the 
Central Verein Committee on Catholic Action, 
at the La Crosse convention of our Federation. 
According to the Proceedings, lately from the 
press, Mr. Heckenkamp declared in part: 
“.... Where are our young men? I recall the time 
when’ young men’s societies prospered all over the coun- 
try. In fact, I realize what little success I have had in 
Society work I must attribute to my early training in 
young men’s societies. Young men’s societies that had 
a goal, they had a particular line of work the members 
had selected for themselves. But as time went on they 


were neglected, and there are very few of them in the 
country today.” 


It is the purpose of the Catholic Youth Move- 
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ment in the C. V. to preserve and revive what 
remains of the young men’s societies to which 
Mr. Heckenkamp refers, and to invigorate, fed- 
erate and guide them, as well as any new socie- 
ties for young men it may seem desirable to call 
into existence. The Natl. Cath. Women’s Union 
pursues a like objective. Properly directed and 
supported, their joint efforts-should result in a 
vigorous youth movement within the ranks of 
our federation of societies of men and women. 


x oe  * 


Proceeding from the conviction that “our 
young people want to have something to do,” 
Rev. Jos. J. Schagemann, C.SS.R., who so un- 
selfishly supports the endeavors of the C. V. and 
the N. C. W. U., suggests that young men or 
young women should be requested to attend 
meetings, take stenographic reports of the pro- 
ceedings, and prepare brief accounts for the 
local Catholic press. 


Rev. Fr. Schagemann is convinced of the pos- 
sibility of interesting our young people in tasks 
of this nature; he had found no trouble, he 
writes, to discover stenographers to attend 
meetings addressed by him and points to in- 
stances of this nature. To obtain the coopera- 
tion of young men and women in the endeavors 
of our organizations, is indeed a goal our mem- 
bers should never lose sight of. If the young 
men of the present are to be staunch champions 
of the Catholic cause and promoters of Catholic 
Action in the future, they must now be trained, 
and such training must be inaugurated in the 
parish and local societies. 


A recent issue of the Jesuit Bulletin says that 
“among those whom the Catholic Instruction 
League, Chicago, has found ‘capable of teaching 
the Catechism,’ besides regular school teachers 
and men and women of more mature years, 
must be mentioned the young men and young 
women from our Catholic high schools and col- 
leges.”” Have we no work for young people of 
the same standard and age, as those referred 
to as satisfactory teachers of the Catechism to 
classes of boys and girls at C. I. L. centers in 
Chicago? Have we no leaders among us as 
capable as those devoted to the cause of the Boy 
Scouts, 4-H Clubs, etc., etc.? If we lack leaders 
of this quality, can’t we train them? Anything 
would be better than declaring our dissatisfac- 
tion with the young people “whom it is impos- 
sible to interest in our societies.” 


* * *K 


The “Youth Activities Committee’ of the C. 
V. of New Jersey was instructed, at the latest 
session of the Executive Committee of the or- 
ganization, to facilitate its work by organizing 
more effectively and outlining carefully the 
undertakings it has in mind. 

The meeting urged special efforts should be directed 
towards assuring the co-operation of the sons of mem- 
bers. 


STUDY CLUBS 


Language Study 


One of the most glaring deficiencies in our 
educational process is, perhaps, the neglect of 
foreign language study. It is a defect which 
our professional educators are, somewhat be- 
lated it seems, coming to acknowledge. Last 
summer a group of American educators, includ- 
ing the presidents of some normal schools, vis- 
ited Germany for the purpose of observation 
and study. They were deeply impressed by the 
extent and thoroughness of language study in 
the schools visited. “It was not unusual,” two 
of them wrote, “in fact it was quite common to 
find that not only the principals and teachers of 
secondary schools but many of the pupils as 
well could speak English fluently. Indeed, not 
a few of the principals, teachers and pupils had 
at command two foreign languages. This is a 
condition which could not be duplicated in any 
school or section in America.” 


But if language study appears indispensible 
to true secular culture, it is equally important 
in the cultivation and propagation of a truly 
Catholic culture. For the latter has its roots 
buried deep in the traditions and accomplish- 
ments of foreign peoples and nations. This 
should be of special interest to German Ameri- 
can Catholics and might well induce them to 
pursue the study of the German language in 
their respective study clubs. To such the 
knowledge of German will prove a key to the 
rich cultural heritage of Catholic social and 
economic thought and action, a heritage from 
which even the Holy Father borrowed in the 
drafting of his Encyclical. Without it the pro- 
gression of Catholic social-economic thought as 
evidenced in the “Solidarism” of Fr. Henry 
Pesch and the ‘“‘Universalism” of Ottmar Spahn, 
of the University of Vienna, will remain con- 
cealed treasures. While it is obviously not ad- 
visable that all study clubs engage in language 
study, it would seem highly desirable if some of 
the more advanced study groups among the 
youth in the Central Verein would seriously 
pursue it. To such the rich treasures of Ger- 
man Catholic culture would be revealed and 
they might in turn pass on this precious inheri- 
tance to the fellow-members of their respective 
organizations. In this way not only would the 
contributions of the German people to Ameri- 
can culture be assured but the youth of the 
Central Verein would enjoy an increased ap- 
preciation of the wealthy heritage which is 


theirs. aa tenes 


*k Ok * 


Here is a question we would wish some of 
our Study Clubs or Societies of young men to 
discuss. Addressing the annual meeting of the 
Wimbledon (England) branch of the Catholic 
Evidence Guild, Mr. F. J. Sheed, master of the 
C. E. G., remarked that many people of the 
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present time had fallen into the habit of using 
the phrase “England is becoming more and 
more a pagan country.” This was not so, and 
he was prepared to prophesy that it never 
would be so, the reason being that paganism in- 
volved quite a lot of religion, “churchgoing”’ and 
sacrifices. This was just what the majority of 
English people were trying to avoid. 


He contended that civilized man is slowly 
sliding from the human to the animal level. A 
strong example of this is the agitation for 
“euthanasia.” 


“Our job at the moment,” he declared, and 
this is the point we would wish to see discussed, 
“is not to make Catholics. It is to make men; 
a far harder task, for to be a man necessitates 
the emphasizing of just those qualities which so 
many of our contemporaries would like to dis- 
regard.” 

* 7K ok 

An important move has been definitely decid- 
ed upon by the Catholic Culture Club, of St. 
Louis, a Conference of Catholic Study and Dis- 
cussion Clubs, meeting monthly in the Central 
Bureau. While plans have not been completed 
in detail, the organization will soon begin a 
course of lectures for Study Club leaders, to be 
conducted on 5 evenings. 

At the gathering held in the Bureau March 19th, 7 
clubs of this type were represented by 23 members. 
Four of the organizations—more belong to the Confer- 
ence—are parish clubs connected with the following 
congregations: St. Anthony, St. Francis Xavier, St. 
Mary Magdalene and Our Lady of Sorrows, while 
Nurses at St. Mary’s Hospital, members of the Holy 
Name Society of Assumption Parish, and proteges of 
the Helpers of the Holy Souls make up the three other 
groups. 


CREDIT UNION PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICES 


The promotion of Parish Credit Unions by 
the C. V. and its Bureau is granted recognition 
by Fr. Frank Moellering, S.J., writing on “Co- 
operative Credit” in America for March 14. A 
paragraph is devoted to the endeavors of the 
Bureau in behalf of the organization of these 
associations especially in Missouri, Illinois and 
Wisconsin, and notes in particular the estab- 
lishment of C. U. conferences in the first and 
last of the States named. No C. U. organized 
under our auspices had failed. The author 
further quotes from the pertinent resolution 
adopted by last year’s convention, declaring in 
part: 

“The institution known to us as the Credit Union is 
a co-operative form of banking intended to grant peo- 
ple of small means the opportunity to further their 
economic welfare. Its purposes are not of a purely 
utilitarian nature, however desirable and laudable the 
promotion of thrift and the granting of loans to those 
worthy of assistance may be... And just so long will 
this institution function in a manner beneficial to both 
members and society as the spirit of Christian solidar- 


ity guides the intentions and actions of the people con- 
stituting the membership of the Credit nines 


The article is designed to cover the C. U. 
situation throughout the country. An interest- 
ing paragraph is devoted to achievements of 
the Farmers Union of Nebraska in their pro- 
motion, repeatedly referred to in this journal. 


* * ad 


The two Catholic Credit Union Conferences 
operating in Missouri reveal the intention of 
the members to advance and expand the move- 
ment. 


At the latest session of the St. Louis group the pro- 
posal to establish a central Catholic C. U. was brought 
a step closer to realization. A committee was instruct- 
ed to overcome, if possible, whatever legal difficulties 
may impede establishment of an organization of this 
nature, whose membership is to consist largely of Par- 
ish Credit Unions in the State of Missouri. 

The Conference operating in South East Missouri has 
decided to encourage the affiliated units to accept de- 
posits from school children, and to energetically foster 
thrift among this group of possible future members. 


* * * 


Eight Parish C.U.’s in Southeast Missouri, 
members of the Catholic Conference for that 
section, reported total assets of $10,496.97 at 
the quarterly meeting recently conducted in 
Charleston. Proof of what can be accomplished 
in a few years, since the Conference is but lit- 
tle more than a year old, while the majority of 
the units represented on the oecasion mentioned 
were organized within the last three years. 


While the total resources listed are those of the 8 
units, the following figures represent statistical details 
for but 7, since one failed to submit a complete report: 
Members, 397; shares, $9,780.74; loans, $7,408.58; cash 
on hand, $988.18. The number of members of the vari- 
ous units ranges from 36 to 88, share holdings from 
$665.65 to $3600.80. In practically all cases the loan 
service is in satisfactory demand. 

The group includes but one city organization, 
and even its membership is composed in part of 
farmers. The section of the state, moreover, in 
which the Conference functions, is far from 
prosperous. The C. U.’s and the Conference 
have fully proven their value. 


* * * 


A remarkable record has been established by 
St. Alphonsus Parish C. U., Chicago, organized 
on January 1, 1931, in a most important de- 
partment of service, that of granting loans. 

During 1933, 40 loans were allowed, amounting to 
$5,511.00; in the following year, 1934, 83 loans, total- 
ing $11,625.00, and last year 127 loans, aggregating 
$16,615.00, were made. In five years, 327 loans of a 
total of $41,411.00, were granted borrowers. The an- 


ee dividend, for the past three years, was 41% per- 
cent. 


This association began business with 20 members 
and assets of $50.00; at the end of 1935 it numbered 244 
members and controlled assets of $13,718.74. 


* * * 


Although St. Anthony of Padua Parish C. U. 
of St. Louis had, on December 31 last, only 
$7846.04 loaned to members, out of assets ag- 
gregating $14,102.93, the organization was able 
to declare a 4 percent dividend. 


As has been stated frequently in these columns, thi 
rate should be considered adequate for practically all 
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C. U.’s. If conditions permit, a reasonable concession 
may be made to borrowers, either by way of lowering 
the interest rate or through a special dividend, or ex- 
cess earnings should be placed in a special reserve fund 
eee eetale purposes in the wider sense of the term, 
or both. 


Training Its Leaders 


At the recent joint meeting of our New York 

City Branch and the local unit of the Women’s 
Union, Rev. Fr. Kilian, O.M.Cap., referred to 
the lack of Catholic leaders and invited the 
members to participate in three lecture-eve- 
nings to be devoted to the discussion of Leader- 
ship. The need of courses of this nature is com- 
ing to be recognized more and more. 
_ According to the National Grange Clip Sheet, 
instruction schools are now becoming common 
in nearly all the Grange states, the organiza- 
tion having recognized the necessity for thor- 
ough training of its leaders, as a prerequisite of 
their effectively coping with the perplexing 
problems of the times. 

What is called “an important Grange School of In- 
struction in Pennsylvania” is scheduled for April 8-10 at 
the State College of Agriculture, “when lecturers and 
other local workers will be brought together from all 


sections of the state, to discuss methods, exchange ex- 
periences and plans for aggressive work ahead.” 


Necrology 


While the Wanderer, of St. Paul, devoted al- 
most a column to the memory of the late Father 
Willibald Hackner, who died at LaCrosse on 
March 9, the vast majority of Catholic papers 
of the country confined itself to a mere mention 
of his demise. But by our people at least Fr. 
Hackner must be held in grateful remembrance 
as one of the staunch defenders of the right of 
a people to its mother-tongue and to the paro- 
chial schools, but before all as a fearless oppon- 
ent of Americanism, the brand of Liberalism 
ultimately condemned by Leo XIII in his Letter 
Testem benevolentiae. 

Fr. Hackner, a native of the Diocese of Eich- 
statt in Bavaria, was one of the refugees the 
Kulturkampf drove from his native land. He 
came to America at the age of twenty-two 
years to complete his studies at St. Francis 
Seminary, Milwaukee, where he was ordained 
to the priesthood on the 24th of June, 1878. 
Almost immediately afterwards his facile pen 
was put into the service of the Catholic cause; 
one of his first pamphlets was published in the 
hope of realizing a profit for the benefit of the 
convert-editor Baumstark, who was in want. 
This was the first one of a number of pamphlets 
published by the deceased priest in the course 
of 25 or 30 years, one of the most important of 
which, “Socialism and the Church; or Henry 
George vs. Archbishop Corrigan,” attracted 
much attention at the time. 

Father Hackner also contributed to a number 
of Catholic papers and reviews, principally the 
Excelsior of Milwaukee and the Wanderer of 

St. Paul. He was a staunch friend and sup- 


porter of the late Arthur Preuss and his Re- 
view. But the Pastoralblatt of St. Louis knew 
Fr. Hackner also. 

He had led a retired life for a number of 
years previous to his death in his eighty-fourth 
year. 


With the C. V. and Its Branches 


September Date Selected for C. V. and 
N. C. W. U. Convention 


By a majority referendum vote of the mem- 
bers of the Major Executive Committee of the 
C. V., the dates selected by the Convention 
Committee at San Antonio for the annual con- 
gress of the Central Verein and the National 
Catholic Women’s Union have been approved. 
Consequently the President, Mr. John Eibeck, 
announces September 12-16 as the time chos- 
en for the gathering. 


The selection was influenced in part by the wishes 
of the Archbishop of San Antonio, the Most Rev. 
Arthur J. Drossaerts. Because of the excessive heat 
of August, his Excellency had suggested the conven- 
tion be held in October, but promised to attend and aid 
the local committee even if a September date should 
be chosen. Accepting the preference displayed by our 
members, he has instructed the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter 
Schnetzer, of San Antonio, one of the leaders of the 
State Branch, and Spiritual Director of the C. W. U. 
of that commonwealth, to invite the Most Rev. Leo- 
poldo Ruiz y Flores, Apostolic Delegate to Mexico, to 
celebrate the Pontifical High Mass on Sunday, Sept. 18. 


President of N. C. W. U. at Cath. Family 
. Life Conference 


Fortunately the recent annual meeting of the 
Catholic Conference on Family Life, conducted 
March 19-20 at St. Mary’s College, South Bend, 
Indiana, provided occasion for a presentation 
of the nature and purposes of the Maternity 
Guild, so important an institution for the pro- 
tection and advancement of the family. And 
that by the President of the National Catholic 
Women’s Union, Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, of 
New York City, who has promoted the Guild 
plan not only officially but also by personal ef- 
fort locally exerted. 

The sessions, offering a rich and varied program on 
family problems, were addressed by priests, nuns, and 
lay persons. Mrs. Lohr’s participation seems, accord- 
ing to reports, to have been materially helpful. Direc- 
tor of the Conference is the Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, 
O.S.B., of the N. C. W. C. at Washington. 


Why the Scant Demand for Free Leaflets? 


The recent round letter, addressed by the 
Bureau to the secretaries of societies affiliated 
with the C. V., contained firstly a complaint re- 
garding the comparatively small number of re- 
quests for Free Leaflets published by us, and 
secondly an inquiry regarding the reasons of 
the evident indifference on the part of our mem- 
bers towards literature of this kind. 

A number of secretaries replied to these 
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questions and their opinions agree to an extent. 
One of them virtually speaks for all in the fol- 
lowing rather comprehensive statement. Writ- 
ing from a “Middletown” in the State of Indi- 
ana the secretary declares: 


“Regarding your request for an opinion relative to 
the lack of response to your offer to supply societies 
with Free Leaflets, I will venture to say it is undoubt- 
edly due to lack of interest. My observation of the atti- 
tude of Catholics leads me to think they do not care to 
be bothered with anything more than is offered them 
in a short sermon at a Low Mass. Of course, there are 
exceptions, but I believe them to constitute a small mi- 
nority. Our own society is a good example. We have 
around a hundred members. This in a congregation of 
between 750 and 800 families. Eligibility is confined to 
men between the ages of 18 and 45, of whom there are 
at least a thousand in the parish. A concentrated drive, 
continued for six months, has resulted in an addition of 
8 or 10 new members, and this in spite of the fact that 
payment of initiation fees had been waived. As it is, 
our society is composed of the most Catholic-minded 
men of the congregation. The majority are in favor of 
procuring the leaflets and they read them.. Some do 
not care for them, but offer no objections to procuring 
them. However, if some of the apathetic members 
should happen to be in office, I doubt that they would 
bring the sample leaflets, or the letter pertaining to 
them, to the meeting.” 

In closing, the secretary writes, “this may 
help you to understand why so few secretaries 
responded to your recent offer to send them 


copies of your Free Leaflets.” 


C. V. Branch Meeting in Newark 


What amounted to a miniature convention of 
the C. V. of New Jersey was conducted in New- 
ark February 16th. A circumstance all the 
more remarkable for the fact that practically 
the same group of members of the Central Ver- 
ein and the Catholic Women’s Union, only a few 
weeks earlier, on January 26th, had sponsored 
and attended a mass meeting of the Metropoli- 
tan District at Union City. 


Assembled in Newark, the officers conducted an ex- 
ecutive session, followed by Solemn Vespers and ser- 
mon, and a mass meeting, attended by numerous dele- 
gates from the two bodies. Preaching the sermon, the 
Rev. Fr. Regis Barrett, O.S.B., sounded a call to Cath- 
olic Action, urging particularly the winning of youth 
for this activity. He prayed for the day when there 
would be a Catholic chaplain and a Catholic chapel at 
every secular college and university, to counteract in 
the minds of student, youth the influences exerted upon 
them to the detriment of their Christian and Catholic 
faith—The mass meeting was addressed by Mr. Rob- 
ert Sauer, Elizabeth, on “Morals and Our Economie 
Condition,” and Mr. E. Drescher, Union City, speaking 
on the necessity of organization and co-operation with 
the Catholic Press. Supplementary addresses were de- 
livered by President G. A. Poll and Rev. Fr. Julian, O. 
S.B., pastor of St. Benedict’s, in whose church and hall 
the delegates had convened. 


Mission Bishop Addresses Mass Meeting 
in Philadelphia 


The Volksverein and Cath. Women’s Union 
of Philadelphia, conducting monthly sessions of 
the executive officers, arrange for quarterly 
mass meetings, which are ordinarily very well 
attended by priests and layfolk. This was true 


of the gathering held Sunday, February 25, an 
St. Henry’s parish hall, at which the members 
were privileged to hear the Most Reverend 
Bishop Joseph Gotthardt, O.M.I., Vicar Apo- 
stolic of Southwest Africa, discourse on condi- 
tions in the missions of the vast territory as- 
signed to him, and appeal for aid for the mis- 
sions in general and his own in particular. © 


A charity nearer home was portrayed by the Rev. 
John Hetzenecker, O.S.F.S., chaplain at the Sacred 
Heart Free Home for Incurable Cancer, who spoke on 
the labors and sacrifices of the Sisters devoting their 
lives to patients who know they are doomed. While, in 
keeping with the tenor of the meeting, Mrs. Mary 
Filser Lohr, N. Y. C., President of the National Cath- 
olic Women’s Union, described the Mission Aid and 
other endeavors of the women’s branch of the C. V. 


Our local federations have numerous tasks. 
An important one is the promotion of charity 
in all its variations. The Philadelphia group 
apparently concerned itself seriously with this 
phase of our obligations. 


A Busy Legislative Committee 


It is rather an unusual report the Legislative 
Committee of the New Jersey C. V. submitted 
to the Semi-Annual Meeting of officers and 
delegates, conducted at Newark in February. 


Chairman Charles Saling declared the Committee had 
filed objections in the Congress to any legislation simi- - 
lar to the AAA, and had appealed to the members of 
the Branch to oppose S. 4000, should this Birth Control 
measure be discussed on the floor of the U. S. Senate. 
In matters of State legislation they had favored a bill 
intended to reduce the rate of interest charged on de- 
linquent taxes; opposed another measure excluding agri- 
cultural laborers from the benefits of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law; favored a measure stipulating that 
municipal and county governments must limit their ex- 
penditures to actual receipts; favored another bill fix- 
ing the maximum real estate tax rate; opposed another, 
increasing the commissions permitted banks for hand- 
ling estates; favored a bill designed to enlarge the 
scope of the operations of Credit Unions; supported a 
measure proposing to safeguard collective. bargaining 
and to establish a bureau for the adjustment of labor 
disputes; supported a bill demanding that, in cases of 
small loans, suit must be brought within four months 
after default or be outlawed in advance; favored a bill 
intended to curtail salaries of State officials amounting 
to $3000 and more. In addition, a few other measures 
of minor importance claimed the Committee’s atten- 
tion. 


Evidently, the Committee on Legislation of 


this Branch of the C. V. has not permitted 
many issues to pass unnoticed. 


Social Activity in a Parish 


ole issue for March 8th of the Weekly Par- 
ish Bulletin proves our organization and its ef- 
forts are not forgotten in St. Peter’s parish, 
Fort Wayne. There is this information on the 
Maternity Guild, for instance: 

“What is it? A group of individuals who provide a 
fund for the purpose of defraying the expenses inci- 
dental to childbirth to worthy parishioners in need. A 
number of members of the Christian Mothers Sodality 
have formed such a group in our parish. If you are 
interested, see one of the officers. The Guild is highly 
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recommended by church authorities and also the Cen- 
tral Verein.” 

For Wednesday of that particular week the 
Bulletin announces: 

“Tonight after services, another of the Holy Name 
Study Club sessions. Everybody is invited and wel- 
come.” 

Parishioners are asked, to mention an in- 
stance of general interest, whether they have a 
mite-box in their home, and whether they were 
making good use of it. They are reminded that 
without the use of this or similar opportunities 
for self-denial Lent would not profit them 
much. 


Helpful Co-Workers 


The willingness of members of the C. V. to 
aid some particular effort the Bureau is inter- 
ested in, may be tested at any time. 

A year ago the request of a Sister, engaged 
with the life and works of the late Heinrich A. 
Rattermann, of Cincinnati, a pioneer among 
German-American historians, led to the discov- 
ery our Registry lacked essential information 
regarding the last years of his life and his 
death. This induced us to address to Mr. Jo- 
seph Berning, of Cincinnati, the request to pro- 
cure for us photostat copies of the articles de- 
voted to Rattermann by the Frete-Presse of 
that city after his demise and funeral. We are 
happy to say that we found Mr. Berning eager 
and willing to execute our commission, in the 
discharge of which it was necessary for him to 
convince the management of the Cincinnati 
paper of the desirability of cooperating and 
permitting the bound volume, containing the in- 
formation sought after, to leave the building. 

A few years ago Mr. Wm. J. Kapp, of New 
York City, rendered us a similar service, which 
is going to bear fruit in the near future in the 
shape of a study on a most interesting figure 
among pioneer priests of the Northwest, a 
Father Sommereisen, whom an article in the 
N. Y. Herald, published over sixty years ago, 
calls “the brave old gentleman” who had “actu- 
ally travelled alone over an Indian country a 
distance of over 250 miles, when it was con- 
sidered necessary to send a force of 1500 sol- 
diers to protect a party of engineers going over 
the same route.” 


Miscellany 


The death of His Eminence Luigi Cardinal 
Sincero at Rome on February 7th is mourned in 
a particular manner by the officers and mem- 
bers of the Catholic Knights of St. George, 
which fraternal order supplies so large a con- 
tingent to the C. V. in the East. 

His Eminence was Cardinal Protector of the Knights, 
having been appointed to that position in 1925 by His 
Holiness Pope Pius XI. 


Visitors to the Bureau included, in addition 
to the participants in the Regional Catholi 
Rural Life Conference: 


The Most Rev. Bishor Joseph Gotthardt, O.M.I., Vicar 
Apostolic of Windhoek, South-West Africa; His Ex- 
cellency, the Most Rev. Jos. H. Schlarman, Bishop of 
Peoria; V. Rev. Fr. Liborius Morgenschweis, OFS:Bs, 
Procurator, Catholic Mission, Yenki, Manchukuo; Dom 
Ildephonse Brandstetter, O.S.B., St. Benedict Monas- 
tery, Kaifeng, Honan, China; and Rt. Rev. John A. 
Schaffeld, V.F., Cleveland, Spiritual Director of the 
Cath. Women’s Union of Ohio, accompanied by the Rey. 
Fr. Sante Gathuso, Mercedarian, of the same city. 


The promotion of the cause of Bl. Martin de 
Porres, a mulatto and Tertiary in the Domini- 
can Friary at Lima in Peru, has now brought 
this extraordinary individual to the attention 
of American Catholics. Should it be true that 
interest in his canonization “has become more 
widespread in the United States than in any 
country of the world save Peru,’ which was 
not, by the way, his native land, the brochure 
on his life by Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J., pub- 
lished by the Bureau in 1924, and gotten out by 
us recently in a new edition, should prove in- 
teresting reading for many. The humility of 
Martin de Porres was of an order not a few of 
the present generation are incapable of. com- 
prehending and unwilling to either sanction or 


‘admire. In fact, we were warned that dissemi- 


nation of this brochure, the author of which is. 
a distinguished scholar and writer, would prove. 
harmful. It has, so far, found few readers. 


Book Review 


The well-known volume, “Our Palace Won-. 
derful’, by Fr. F. A. Houck, recently reissued 
in a revised and enlarged edition, beautifully 
produced and illustrated, is referred to as fol- 
lows in Catholic Book Notes, of London: 

“<The more we learn of nature, the more we are. 
prompted to give glory to Nature’s God,’ is the author’s 
theme, and he has succeeded in producing an interest- 
ing and readable description of some of the marvels of 
the universe.” 

The reviewer, however, would “have liked a. 
lengthier treatment of the question raised by 
the first chapter of Genesis, and a fuller indica- 
tion of the Church’s attitude towards the diffi-. 
culties sometimes posed in this respect.” 

Because of the neglect of Nature study in our: 
schools, the dissemination of books of this kind. 
is all the more desirable. ‘Recent years have 
seen a steadily growing number of books,” 
Catholic Book Notes write, “which set out in 
popular style the proofs of God’s existence and. 
beneficence which are derived from the evi- 
dence of nature; and very useful many of these. 
volumes are.” The new edition of Fr. Houck’s 
book is welcomed by the London review, be-. 
cause it belongs to this category. 


McSorley, Rev. Jos., C.S.P., The Sacrament of Duty 
and Other Essays. Foreword by James M. 
Gillis, C.S.P., New York, P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. $1.00. 


It was a very happy thought that inspired. 
Father McSorley to bring home to our genera-- 
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tion the august character of duty and the su- 
premacy and finality of conscience, through the 
voice of which the Eternal Lawgiver speaks to 
us. The writer makes it clear, on the one hand, 
that duty must be based on religion and, on the 
other, that religion must be united to duty if it 
is not to denegerate into mere formalism or, 
what is worse, hypocrisy. The greater merit 
of the author, however, lies in this that he in- 
vests duty not only with austerity and majesty 
but also with charm and sweetness so that it 
will attract and win the heart. 


The other essays cover a wide range of sub- 
jects relative to the spiritual life. All are 
marked by deep spiritual discernment and un- 
failing sympathy, which has the effect of en- 
couraging the timid and of spurring the fervent 
to greater effort. There is a pleasing freshness 
about the manner in which the topics are treat- 
ed. Harshness is foreign to Father McSorley 
and he has a message of cheer for all of good 
will, and his eye, rendered keen by love, man- 
ages to discover good will where others fail to 
detect it. C.B 


Sinnigen, P. Ansgar, O.P., Generalsekretar der Superi- 
oren-Vereinigung. Katholische Ordensge- 
nossenschaften in Deutschland. Volkszei- 
We wee Koln, K6lnische Volkszeitung. 
1935. 

About the time news reached the United 
States that a number of superiors of religious 
orders and congregations had been imprisoned 
by the Nazi Government of Germany for hav- 
ing paid their debts incurred in foreign coun- 
tries or having tendered gifts to missioners in 
support of missions assigned to them by the 
Holy See, there came to us a fascinating 
book: “‘Katholische Ordensgenossenschaften in 
Deutschland.” Its author, Fr. Ansgar Sinni- 
gen, is an interesting personage. His position 
is as unique as it must be burdensome and 
troublesome at this time. He is the represen- 
tative to the Government of all the German re- 
ligious orders and congregations which main- 
tain foreign missions. Though not one of its 
officials, he transacts with it all the mission af- 
fairs of 8 religious orders and 17 congregations 
in the name of their provincials, organized into 
an association. It can be readily understood 
that his task at present is not an easy one, but 
that it requires great tact and diplomatic skill. 


Fr. Ansgar’s volume informs us of the his- 
tory and present status of the orders and con- 
gregations in question and the missionary ac- 
tivities of each in foreign countries. It is a 
most pleasant surprise to observe that Catholic 
Germany is engaged on so large a scale in send- 
ing missioners abroad. All the old religious 
orders, like the Augustinians, Benedictines, Do- 
minicans, Franciscans, Capuchins, Jesuits and 
Camillians contribute their full share toward 
propagation of the faith. The congregations, 
whose representation in Germany we have in- 


dicated, consider missionary work one of their 
foremost endeavors. 

The present volume offers a picture of the 
efforts required to prepare, supply and support 
men intended to labor in the mission field, and 
to provide the necessary material means for 
continuation of their labors. The total is far 
beyond our estimate. We cannot deny our 
wholehearted admiration to a people like the 
Germans who, struggling for the preservation 
of their own religious life and liberty, neverthe- 
less contribute so generously to the cause of the 
foreign missions. Reading the story of the 
propagation of the Faith by so many brave and 
valiant missioners, we are told again of what 
they suffered and achieved in this our own 
country. 


The book is richly illustrated, the text makes 
easy, interesting and instructive reading. 
Every Mission Institute in the country should 
acquire a copy; it will greatly stimulate the 
missionary spirit and interest in foreign mis- 
sions, to say nothing of the wealth of informa- 
tion it offers. 


Fr. ADOLPH DOMINIC FRENAY, O.P., Ph.D. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 


Veroffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins, 


Das Komitee fur Katholische Aktion: 


Ehren-Vorsitzender: Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, 
Bischof von Fargo; Vorsitzender: Joseph Matt, K.S.G., 
St. Paul, Minn.; Schriftfiihrer: H. B. Dielmann, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; John Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa., Pris. des C. ies 
Rey. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, 
S.J., St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, 
Pa.; Nicholas Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. Wm. Hecken- 
kamp, Quincy, IIl.; F. P. Kenkel, Leiter der C. St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

_ Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fiir 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Kapital und Arbeit im Lichte 
des Christentums. 
(Schluss.) 


In den staéndigen Kampfen zwischen Arbeit- 
geber und Arbeitnehmer, in der aufregenden 
Abwechslung von Streik und Aussperrung kann 
also die Lésung des Problems von Kapital und 
Arbeit nicht liegen. Wo ist sie zu suchen, wo 
ist ein Weg, der aus den gegenw&rtigen sozia- 
len Schwierigkeiten hinausfiihrt? Die Antwort 
konnte in dem einzigen kurzen Satze gegeben 
wemen:) “Die Losung liegt in der 
Verwirklichung der christlichen 
Lebensgrundsdatze.” Gerade deshalb 
haben wir auch ein Recht und eine Pflicht, auf 
einer Generalversammlung der Katholiken 
Deutschlands eine solche Frage zu behandeln. 
Die christliche Lebensauffassung lehrt uns vor 
allem die Giiter des Lebens in der rechten Wei- 
se und Ordnung zu einander einschatzen. Das 
zielbewusste Streben des Christen nach den 
ewigen Giitern schliesst ein planmassiges, tati- 
ges Erdenwirken nicht aus. Das viel gelasterte 
und so wenig verstandene Mittelalter war eine 
Zeit der gréssten Glaubensstarke und der leb- 
haftesten Jenseitshoffnung. Und doch sind sei- 
ne irdischen Arbeiten mit solcher Sorgfalt und 
Gediegenheit gemacht, als ob sie fiir Ewigkei- 
ten bestimmt waren. So ist auch fiir den Chris- 
ten ein tatkraftiges Wirtschaftsleben durchaus 
den Grundsitzen seines Glaubens entsprechend. 
Dieses Wirtschaftsleben muss betatigt werden, 
indem jeder sich aus innerster Gewissenstiber- 
zeugung einordnet als ein dienendes Glied in 
den grossen Gesamtorganismus der Gesell- 
schaft. Besitz und Erwerb von Privateigentum 
bilden den natiirlichen Anreiz zur Betatigung 
im wirtschaftlichen Leben, aber die Interessen 
des Privatbesitzes miissen eine Grenze finden an 
dem Wohl des gesamten Volkes, denn das Ziel 
der Wirtschaft muss in der grosstmoglichen 
Forderung des Wohlstandes aller Gesellschafts- 
klassen, nicht in der einseitigen Bereicherung 
des Kapitalbesitzes gelegen sein. 

Diese Forderung des allgemeinen Wohlstan- 


des kann aber nicht auf dem Wege der Enteig- 
nung des Besitzes, der sogenannten Sozialisie- 
rung, erhofft werden, sondern indem von vorn- 
herein der Arbeit eine gleichberechtigte Rolle 
im Produktionsprozesse neben dem Kapital zu- 
gewlesen wird. Auf das Kapital als Hebel der 
wirtschaftlichen Arbeit wird die deutsche Ar- 
beit auch in Zukunft nicht verzichten kénnen. 
Schon deswegen, weil auch die tibrige Welt ka- 
pitalistische Wirtschaft treibt und zur Zeit gar 
kein verntinftiger, realisierbarer Ersatzvor- 
schlag gemacht werden kann. Ausserdem aber 
ist Deutschland auf Grund des verlorenen Krie- 
ges in der Zwangslage, ganz besonders rentable 
Wirtschaft treiben zu miissen, um den auferleg- 
ten Anforderungen gerecht zu werden. Deshalb 
kann in unserem kiinftigen Wirtschaftsleben 
auf keinen Fortschritt der Technik, auf keine 
Rationalisierung der Betriebe verzichtet wer- 
den, um das letzte herauszuholen. Alles das 
aber wird zum Erfolge noch nicht ausreichen, 
wenn nicht eine hochwertige Arbeitsleistung 
hinzukommt. Der deutsche Arbeiter muss mit 
der grosstméglichen physischen Leistungsfa- 
higkeit ein Hochstmass von sittlichem Pflicht- 
gefitihl und innerer Arbeitswilligkeit verbin- 
den. Die physische Kraft wird er nur besitzen, 
wenn eine ausreichende Entlohnung ihn und 
seine Familie vor Entbehrungen schiitzt, wenn 
staatlich kontrollierte Fiirsorge die Schaden des 
Betriebes von seiner Gesundheit fernhalten, 
wenn fiir Wohnung und Erholung gesorgt ist. 
Den freudigen Arbeitswillen kann der Arbeiter 
nicht aufbringen, wenn er sich nur als Aus- 
beutungsobjekt betrachtet, und auch dann nicht, 
wenn er grundsatzlich nur im ewigen Lohn- 
kampf mit dem Unternehmer steht. In dieser 
Auffassung wird er sich stets als zu schlecht 
bezahlt mit einer Mindestleistung begniigen, 
wenn er nicht gar durch stille, passive Resi- 
stenz das Unternehmen zu schadigen trachtet. 

Darum ist eines der dringendsten Erforder- 
nisse fiir die Wirtschaftlichkeit, den Arbeiter 
zum Bundesgenossen des Unternehmens zu 
machen. Die Arbeit ist im Unternehmen so 
wichtig wie das Kapital. Der Arbeiter verkauft 
nicht seine Ware “‘Arbeit’’, sondern er vollzieht 
eine personliche Leistung, in der er mit jedem 
Tage mehr von seiner Lebenskraft hingibt. Da- 
rum ist der Lohnfrage die grésste Aufmerk- 
samkeit zuzuwenden. Naturgemass wird die 
Arbeitsleistung eines der wesentlichsten Be- 
stimmungsmerkmale fiir die Lohnhoéhe bilden, 
aber die Weiterbildung des Arbeitslohnes zum 
Familienlohn hat ebenfalls ihre Berechtigung, 
denn der verheiratete Arbeiter leistet als Fa- 
milienvater dem Volke einen Dienst, fiir den 
ihm nicht Entbehrungen gegeniiber dem Jung- 
gesellen auferlegt werden diirfen. Der Kapita- 
list hat im Betriebe das Risiko des Vermogens- 
verlustes. Deshalb fordert er den ganzen Ge- 
winn des Unternehmens. In dieser Forderung 
liegt das Unrecht des Kapitalismus, das eine 
kiinftige Wirtschaftsform ohne Sozialisierung 
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gutzumachen vermag. Auch der Arbeiter tragt 
das Risiko des Verlustes von Leben, Gesund- 
heit und Arbeitskraft. Deshalb ist es nicht un- 
gerecht, wenn er in irgend einer Form am Rein- 
gewinn des Unternehmens beteiligt wird. So- 
bald das irgendwie verwirklicht ist, wird er aus 
einem Feind ein Teilhaber des Betriebes, und 
Lohnkampfe und Streike verlieren ihren Sinn 
und Zweck. Wie diese Gewinnbeteiligung des 
Arbeiters im Einzelnen aussehen kann, wird 
natiirlich eine nicht ganz leicht zu losende, aber 
sicher keine unloésbare Frage sein. Héchst 
wahrscheinlich wird in verschiedenen Betriebs- 
arten auch die Loésung eine verschiedene sein 
miissen. Der Wert der Leistung fiir den Be- 
trieb wird auch dabei eine Rolle spielen. Im 
einzelnen wird diese Frage nur von solchen 
Mannern gelost werden konnen, die praktisch 
im Wirtschaftsleben stehen. 

Alle. diese Massnahmen aber werden das 
Gliick der VersOhnung von Kapital und Arbeit 
nicht bringen koénnen, wenn nicht der Geist des 
Christentums wieder einzieht in unser Volk. 
Das Pochen auf Rechte allein fiihrt immer wie- 
der zu Kampfen. Kapitalist und Arbeiter miis- 
sen sich im Lichte der Religion wieder ihrer 
Pflichten bewusst werden, der Pflicht der christ- 
lichen Solidaritat und Hilfsbereitschaft und der 
Pflicht der Einordnung und Unterordnung und 
der treuen Arbeit des Gewissens wegen. Des- 
halb ist das Problem der VersOhnung von Ka- 
pital und Arbeit eine Frage der Gesamtkultur, 
die nur durch das eintrachtige Zusammenarbei- 
ten aller Stande gelost werden kann. Wenn die- 
se Losung Bestand haben soll, muss sie einer- 
seits einen Fortschritt darstellen und anderer- 
seits wieder darf sie nicht eine sprunghafte, ge- 
schichtslose Neuerung sein; sie muss, wie Leo 
XIII mahnt, das unwandelbare Ideal mit dem 
Fortschritt der Zeit verbinden, und die Liebe 
muss wieder lebendig werden unter den Men- 
schen. Wenn wir dabei verlangen, dass alle 
Loésungsversuche sozialer Probleme im Ein- 
klang stehen miissen mit den Geboten Gottes 
und der Kirche, so ist das nicht kirchliche 
Herrschsucht, die in alles hinein regieren will, 
sondern einfache Pflichterfiillung. Eben weil 
uns die Religion kein Sonntagsgewand ist, son- 
dern strenge Konsequenz, kann es fiir uns auch 
kein moralfreies Handeln geben. Religion und 
Kirche kénnen niemals darauf verzichten, das 
gesamte weltliche Leben bis in das einzelnste 
hinein unter religids sittliche Normen zu beu- 
gen, die im letzten Grunde der sittlichen Welt- 
ordnung Gottes entspringen. Der Wille Gottes 
zeigt uns aber nicht bloss das Sollen, er gibt 
uns auch das Vollbringen. Wir verzweifeln 
nicht an dem Fortschritt und an der Zukunft 
der Menschheit, unser Glaube gibt uns den 
frohlichen Optimismus, der denjenigen beseelt, 
der sich anschickt den Willen Gottes zu tun. 
Unser Vaterland wird nicht untergehen, wenn 
wir es nicht untergehen lassen. Und dass es 
sich wieder erhebe und auch in der Lésung der 


sozialen Frage weiterhin voranleuchte, daran 
wollen wir arbeiten im Geiste Christi und un- 


serer Kirche. Dr. LUDWIG RULAND 
Wiirzburg 


Bauerinnenschulung,. 


In der Schweiz hat man damit begonnen, 
Biuerinnenkurse zu veranstalten. U. a. hat 
das Sekretariat des Schweiz. Kathol. Frauen- 
bundes eine Schweizerische Studientagung fiir 
Baurinnenfragen berufen. Dadurch wurde ein 
Mitarbeiter der Zeitschrift “Der katholische 
Schweizer-Bauer” zu folgenden Bemerkungen 
veranlasst: 


»Kaum je hat mich die Einladung zu einem Kurse 
oder zu einer Tagung mehr gefreut als diese. Wenn 
wir griindliche und erfolgreiche Arbeit leisten wollen in 
der Férderung biuerlicher Kultur und Wohlfahrt, dann 
miissen wir auch mit den Bauerinnen arbeiten. Es ware 
grundfalsch, in der Behebung bauerlicher Not nur 
Aufgaben der Politik oder der Wirtschaft zu sehen. Es 
handelt sich nicht weniger um Fragen des religiésen 
und sittlichen Lebens. Und hier haben die Frauen vor 
allem eine grosse Aufgabe zu erfiillen. Die Bauerin 
spielt im landwirtschaftlichen Betriebe eine grosse und 
massgebende Rolle, sei es als Helferin des Bauern in 
der beruflichen Arbeit, sei es als Erzieherin ihrer Kin- 
der fiir den Bauernstand, sei es in der Einstellung zu 
den Dienstboten. In der Frage der Selbsthilfe ist die 
Aufgabe der Bauerin in der Haushaltsfiihrung nicht ge- 
ringer als jene des Bauern im Betriebe. Darum wurde 
von der bauerlichen Arbeitsgemeinschaft durch die 
Presse schon seit Jahren nach vermehrter Bildungstatig- 
keit ftir die Bauernfrau gerufen; vor allem die Aus- 
bildung der Madchen in Instituten derart gefordert, 
dass sie die Madchen nicht dem Bauernstande abtriin- 
nig macht, sondern sie zu ttichtigen Bauerinnen heran- 
bildet. Verschiedene Institute haben diese Forderung 
als richtig erkannt und haben sich dementsprechend 
eingestellt im hauswirtschaftlichen Lehrprogramme. 
Ks ist sehr erfreulich, dass auch der Schweizerische ka- 
tholische Frauenbund sich der Bildung der Bauerinnen 
in so wirksamer Weise annimmt. Mége der Tagung 
ein recht guter Erfolg beschieden sein!” 


Aus demselben Blatt erfahren wir das Pro- 
gramm des vom Thurgauischen Kathol. Frau- 
enbund am 18. und 19. Februar zu Weinfelden 
veranstalteten Bauerinnenkursus: 

Dienstag: 7% Uhr: Heiliggeistandacht. | 
8% Uhr: 1. Vortrag: Bedeutung des Bau- 
ernstandes (H. H. P. Aegidius). 

2. Vortrag: Unser Blumen- und 
Gemiisegarten (Frau Fleiner- 
Gmiir). 

3. Vortrag: Keller und Kiiche im 
Bauernhaus (Frau Kressibu- 
cher). 

4. Vortrag: Was die Bauerin freut 
und ehrt (H. H. P. Aegidius). 

Abends halten wir Fastnacht im Bauernhaus. 
Mittwoch: 7 Uhr: 1. Vortrag: Die Bauernfamilie (H. 

H. P. Aegidius). 
8% Uhr: 2. Vortrag: Die Bauernfrau als 
Hilfe und Stiitze ihres Mannes 
(Herr Lehrer Eigenmann). 
3. Vortrag: Kleinviehhaltung 
(Frau Kressibucher). 

4, Vortrag: Bauerngeist und Bau- 
ernart (H. H. P. Aegidius). 

Schlussandacht. 


Kursleiter war der hochw. Hr. P. Aegidius. 
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Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


Die Organisierung des Volkes ist auf der Basis der 
genossenschaftlichen Zusammenfassung aller Angehori- 


gen der gleichen Berufe einzuleiten. Die einzelnen Be- 
rufsgenossenschaften haben die Aufgabe, unter Auf- 
sicht und Beihilfe des Staates mit tunlichster Autono- 
mie die ihnen ausschliesslich eigenen wirtschaftlichen 
Angelegenheiten und Staatsinteressen in wohlgeord- 
neter Gliederung fiir Gemeinde, Bezirk, Land und Reich 
selbstandig zu regeln; sie miissen deshalb mit’ allen 
hiezu erforderlichen Befugnissen ausgestattet sein. 


Dr. Otto Schilling, 
Lehrbuch der Moraltheologie. 


,.Der Junger Johannes betrachtet die Welt.’» 
Von E. O. Rindt, Auszug aus dem Schlusswort. 


Vom Blickpunkt Gottes aus ist der Sinn des 
Ganzen, dass wir durch das Leid der Erde aus 
freiem Willen zum Mitschépfer werden jenes 
Himmels des Seligseinkénnens, den uns der Va- 
ter von Anfang an bereitet hat. Uns allen aber 
tut nur eines not: Wesenhaft werden als Zelle 
am mystischen Leib Christi! Seit dem Leiden 
und Sterben des Heilandes ist dies die Wesens- 
formel unseres Lebens auf Erden! 


Nur eins tut not, fiir den einzelnen, fiir die 
Volker und Nationen, fiir die Menschheit; We- 
senhaft werden im mystischen Leib! 

Wir aber, die wir den Sinn unserer Zeit er- 
fassen, gehen wir hinein in die Stille unserer 
Kammern und Kirchen! Beten und opfern wir 
fiir die Selbstwerdung unserer Briider! Und 
dann gehen wir hinaus zu den andern! Wecken 
wir sie durch unser Leben! Sagen wir ihnen 
durch jede Liebestat, und dann, wenn seine Zeit 
gekommen ist, auch durch das Wort: ,,Nicht 
Worter brauchen wir und periphere Werke! 
Wir brauchen das Leben aus der Mitte unseres 
Menschseins, das Leben aus dem Wesen!” 

Unsere Zeit, die Zeit des grossen Werdens, 
ist bis ins Innerste geladen mit Revolution. 
Warum aber registrieren wir diese Tatsache 
nur immer? Wohlan denn, meine Freunde, 
jetzt in dieser Stunde — lasst uns ja sagen zu 
dieser Geladenheit! Seit Christus singt die 
Kirche ein Lied des Umbruchs durch die Jahr- 
hunderte und Jahrtausende! Ein Lied der 
Selbstwerdung, der Erneuerung! In ihren Be- 
kennern, ihren Martyrern, ihren Heiligen! Ein 
Lied der Auflehnung und des Vernichtungs- 
kampfes gegen den Sieg alles Niederen, gegen 
Autokratie und Ichsucht! Jenes Lied, das in 
der rémischen Arena sogar die reissenden Tiere 
sich auflehnen liess gegen ihre eigene verwil- 
derte Natur: ,,Metanoeite! — Denket um!” 

Was aber bedeuten wir, wenn wir nicht Nach- 
folger dieser Grossen sein wollen !? Soweit wir 
es eben sein kénnen!? Muss nicht auch unser 
Weg wie der eines Kometen sein: nach uns eine 


1) Herder, Freiburg, 156 S. 


Feuerspur von Menschen und Liebe!? Die Welt 
gehort immer den Starken, den Brennenden! 


Wohlan denn, gehen wir wie Diener und 


Priester und wie Verschworene der Liebe durch 
unsre Zeit! 


Aus einem Beschluss des N. D. Zweiges. 


Von der Einsicht ausgehend, dass unter den 
heute obwaltenden Umstinden die Vermehrung 
und Vertiefung religidser Kenntnisse zu den 
unabweisbaren Pflichten eines jeden Katholiken 
gehoren, widmete die im verflossenen Jahre zu 
Karlsruhe abgehaltene Generalversammlung 
des C. V. Nord-Dakotas diesem Gegenstande ei- 
nen besonderen Beschluss. Und zwar wendet 
er die erwahnte Erkenntnis in kluger Weise auf 
seine Mitglieder und deren Lage an. 


Nachdem auf die Vorteile hingewiesen wor- 
den, deren sich die in der Nahe einer Kirche 
und Pfarrschule wohnenden Katholiken erfreu- 
en, indem sie regelmassig dem Gottesdienst und 
der Predigt beizuwohnen und ihre Kinder un- 
ter kathol. EHinflitissen zu erziehen vermogen, 
spricht der Beschluss von gewissen Schwierig- 
keiten, die dem Besuch des Gottesdienstes und 
der Predigt im Wege stehen, als da sind: ,,be- 
deutende Entfernung von der Kirche, schlechte 
Wege und andere in Betracht kommende hin- 
derliche Umstande.” In abgelegenen Priarie- 
Gemeinden finde der Gottesdienst obendrein 
nur ein oder zwei Mal im Monat statt, infolge 
dessen leide der Religionsunterricht. Nach die- 
ser Begriindung der Notwendigkeit, Ersatz zu 
suchen fiir den ausfallenden Religionsunter- 
richt der Erwachsenen, erklart der Beschluss: 

»Deshalb befiirworten wir die Einfitihrung von ‘Study 
Clubs,’ und zwar ftir jung und alt. Leiter solcher Clubs 
mag man aus der Zahl der Mitglieder wahlen, jedoch 
a sie fiir diesen Zweck eigens herangebildet wer- 
‘en. : 

Dies diinkt uns eine sehr wiinschenswerte Er- 
mahnung; es ist nicht gut, wenn Blinde der 
Blinden Fiihrer spielen! 


Doch auch die religidse Erziehung der Kin- 
der und Jugendlichen wird nicht tibersehen von 
der betf. Aeusserung des C. V. von Nord-Da- 
kota. Man spricht vielmehr den Katechetischen 
Sommerschulen ganz entschieden das Wort, al- 
lerdings mit dem Vorbehalt, sie seien nicht be- 
stimmt, den Kommunionunterricht zu ersetzen. 
Es seien Vorbereitungsschulen und Mittel zur 
Weiterbildung nach Empfang der ersten hl. 
Kommunion. 

Nebenbei erwihnt sei die von der Karlsruher 
Versammlung dem Bestreben der C. St., Freie- 
Flugblitter zu veréffentlichen und gute Biicher 
und Broschiiren unter das Volk zu bringen, ge- 
zollte Anerkennung: | 


Mit Genugtuung vermégen wir festzustellen und 
auszusprechen, dass sich viele Mitglieder und Nicht- 
mitglieder um diese Schriften bewerben und sie lesen. 
Deshalb entbieten wir der C. St. fiir ihre Fiirsorge und 
Zuvorkommenheit in dieser Beziehung unsere Aner- 
kennung und unseren aufrichtigen Dank.” 
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Vereinssekretare und Freie Flugblatter. 


Ein Schriftfiihrer, den wir lange als Mitar- 
beiter der C. St. schatzen, Hr. Joseph Kachel- 
meier, zu Sheboygan, Wisconsin, ist auf die in 
einem jiingsten Rundschreiben von uns gestell- 
te Frage: ‘Warum erhalten wir so wenig Be- 
stellungen auf unsere Freien-Flugblatter?” ein- 
gegangen. Er bemerkt an erster Stelle, die 
Antwort darauf sei nicht so einfach, man miisse 
die Erklarung in den Verhaltnissen suchen, 
, welche die gegenwartigen flauen und nachlas- 
sigen Sekretare geschaffen haben.” Der Schrei- 
ber denkt dabei an den Einfluss des Zeitgeistes, 
lasst aber die Frage offen, ob die Depression 
mit der besprochenen Erscheinung etwas zu 
tun und das Interesse abgestumpft habe. Des 
weiteren erklart Hr. Kachelmeier : 

Mir scheint, der grésste Fehler besteht darin, dass 
die Beamten der Vereine mit ihrem Geistlichen Ratge- 
ber, dem Pfarrer, nicht zusammenarbeiten, waihrend an- 
dererseits tieferes Verstaindnis fiir die Ziele und Be- 
strebungen des C. V. fehlt. Nicht wenige Vereine be- 
zahlen ihre Kopfsteuer piinktlich und beschicken selbst 
jede Konvention mit Delegaten. Damit glauben die Be- 
amten der Vereine, ihre Pflicht erfiillt zu haben. Ande- 
rerseits gibt es auch Sekretire, die die Flinte in’s Korn 
geworfen haben, weil sie sich vergeblich bemtiht haben, 
die Mitglieder fiir die Sache des C. V. zu begeistern. 
Dann gibt es auch deren, die der Ansicht sind, die Flug- 
blatter haben doch keinen Zweck und dnderten nichts an 
den gegenwartigen Verhdltnissen. Sie seien nicht volks- 
timlich und nicht geniigend leicht verstandlich ge- 
schrieben.” 


Zum Schluss bemerkt der Verfasser dieser 
Aeusserungen, moéglicherweise sei der Vorschlag 
angebracht, die Prasidenten der Staats- und 
Distriktsverbande sollten an die angeschlosse- 
nen Vereine Fragebogen ausschicken, in der 
Absicht Klarheit zu erlangen in der Angelegen- 
heit. 


Habt Erbarmen! 


— Vom 16. Januar bis zum 3. Marz war der auf 
der Mission Ufiani, Tanganyika Territory, Ost- 
Afrika, an die C. St. gerichtete Brief der ehrw. 
Schw. M. Thiadildis, C.P.S., unterwegs. Sie bit- 
tet uns darin, ihrer Mission doch auch im ge- 
genwartigen Jahre zu gedenken und schildert 
uns die Notstande, deren sie kaum mehr Herr 
zu werden vermag, folgendermassen: 


» Wir vermoéchten hier so viele Kinder aufzunehmen 
von allen Nachbarstationen, wenn nur die taglichen Sor- 
gen um das liebe Brot und die bendtigte Kleidung der 
Kleinen nicht ware. Jedes hier augenommene Kind 
muss sofort gekleidet werden, denn sie kommen alle nur 
mit einem Lederschurz halbbedeckt hier an. Wir sind 
eben fast ganzlich auf auswidrtige Hilfe angewiesen, 
weil wir hier nicht viel zu erzielen vermégen, selbst 
wenn die Ernte gut ist. Einmal ist es Wassermangel 
und die grosse alles versengende Hitze, dann wieder 
das viele Wild, das bei Nacht ganze Felder zerstért, 
wodurch wir um die Friichte unserer Arbeit gebracht 
werden. Diese Woche musste ich sogar fiinf Kinder 
entlassen, weil keine Nahrung ftir sie vorhanden war. 
Man koénnte wohl'etwas Mais kaufen, wenn nur das 
Geld dafiir vorhanden wire. 

fis ist wirklich ein schweres Dasein, dieses Ringen 
und Sorgen um das Allt&égliche! Wir leben unter dem 
armsten Volksstamm am Kilimanjaro. Selbst den Kran- 
ken muss man alle Medikamente umsonst reichen wegen 


grosser Armut. Die Tsetsefliege wiitet hier so arg, dass 
die Leute den gréssten Teil ihrer Heerden eingebtsst 
haben und infolge dessen herrscht bei diesem Stamme 
so grosse Armut. Ich méchte nun so gerne helfen, aber 
es gebricht mir an Mitteln. 


, Daher wire ich Ihnen wiederum sehr dankbar, wenn 
Sie mir von einem Missionsfreund zwanzig Dollar zu 
verschaffen vermoéchten, um damit die Nahrung der 
Kinder bestreiten zu kénnen. Sonst sehe ich keinen an- 
deren Ausweg, als die Halfte zu entlassen, was mir un- 
gemein hart ankime.” 


Ist es unter diesen Verhdltnissen zu viel ver- 
langt, von unseren Vereinen eine ‘‘Dime-Kol- 
lekte” im Jahre fiir die Missionskasse des C. V. 


zu fordern? 
* * * 


Wie uns der hochwst. Theodor Breher, O.S. 
B., Abt und Apostol. Prafekt von Yenki in 
Manchukuo, mittei:c, wurden in seinem Gebiet 
von Banditen und Bolschewisten nicht weniger 
als 110 Aussenstationen vernichtet.. Des wel- 
teren berichtet Abt Theodor: 

»lch brauch Ihnen ja unsere Not nicht nev zu schil- 
dern. Da wir von Deutschland keinerlei Missicnsgaben 
mehr bekommen, ist unsere Lage sehr schwer geworden, 
denn 95 Prozent aller Unterstiitzung haben die deut- 
schen Katholiken gegeben. In Amerika hat unsere jun- 
ge Mission nur wenige Wohltater, darum hat uns Ihr 
Brief und Ihre Gabe um so mehr gefreut und getrostet. 
Wenn uns die anderen Linder nicht helfen, mvss die 
Mission zusammenbrechen; um unsere Mission ware es 
auch deshalb schade, weil sie sich durch «i die schwe- 
ren Leiden und Verfolgungen der letzten Janre tapfer 
halten konnte und die Missionare die gréssten Opfer 
gebracht haben. Sind doch schéne Stationen vernichtet 
worden — ein Bild zeigt Ihnen das — auch die Blut- 
opfer waren nicht gering. Darum bitte ich Sie herzlich 
im Namen aller meiner Missionare, wenn es Ihnen még- 
lich ist, helfen Sie uns wieder so gut es geht. Ich kann 
Ihnen auch versichern, dass alle meine Missionare es 
wert sind: sie haben nun jahrelang in grésster Gefahr 
und Entbehrung ausgehalten, wir sind zu allen Opfern 
bereit, wenn nur unser Werk nicht zu Grunde geht.” 


~ Rev. Hubert Hammeke. 


Mit dem hochw. Hrn. Hubert Hammeke, dem 
verstorbenen Pfarrer der St. Bonaventura Ge- 
meinde zu Philadelphia, ist wohl einer der letz- 
ten, wenn nicht der letzte Alumnus des ehemali- 
gen Amerikanischen Kollegiums zu Miinster in 
Westfalen aus dem Leben geschieden. Geboren 
am 14. November 1852 zu Rehringhausen im 
Kreise Olpe, empfing der Verstorbene die hl. 
Priesterweihe am 12. Mai 1878 zu Osnabriick, 
worauf er sofort aus dem vom Kulturkampf 
heimgesuchten Deutschland nach Amerika reis- 
te, indem er fiir die Erzdiézese Philadelphia ge- 
weiht worden war. 


Nachdem Fr. Hubert Hammeke bis anfangs 
1890 in mehreren Gemeinden gewirkt hatte, 
wurde er Pfarrer der neugegriindeten St. Bona- 
ventura Gemeinde zu Philadelphia, in der er bis 
an sein Lebensende segensreich die Seelsorge 
versah, unermiidlich tatig, ohne jedoch die Auf- 
merksamkeit weiter Kreise auf sich zu ziehen. 
Hiner jener Heger und Pfleger des ihnen anver- 
trauten Weinberges, die wenig von sich reden 
machen. Jedoch blieb der Blick des verstorbe- 


